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The Rambouillet, a pure descendant 
of the Spanish Merino, originated in 
France. In 1785, Louis XVI, being im- 
pressed by the importance of wool and 
wool manufactures in the industrial 
growth of his country, asked the king 
of Spain, as a personal favor, for “per- 
mission to import from the celebrated 
Spanish flocks a flock of sheep with the 
highest quality of fine wool.” 
quest was granted and 
in October, 1786, 318 
ewes and 41 rams, rep- 
resenting the best that 
M. Gilbert, the French 
agent, could find, were 
quartered in their new 
home on the govern- 
ment farm at Ram- 
bouillet, near Paris. 
Henceforth these 
sheep were to take the 
name of this farm 
which was formerly 
the property of the 
Marquis de Rambouil- 
let, the famous savant 


His re- 


of the time of Louis 
the XIV, but taken 
over by the govern- 


ment during the 
French revolution and 
ever since maintained 
for experimental pur- 
poses. ; 


With the possible exception of the 
Leicesters, no other well-established 
breed of sheep has been developed with 
as definite a purpose in view, and be- 
yond any question the progress of 
any other breed has not been as faith- 
fully recorded as that of the Rambouil- 
let in its original home. From 1786 
to the present time the carefully kept 
records of the French flock have been 
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preserved without a break. It is only 
by taking into consideration the vari- 
ous changes in directors, periods of 
discouragement and depression, and 
especially the recklessness and _ con- 
fusion of the Napoleonic wars, that 
one can realize what it has meant to 
keep these records. 

The purpose uppermost in the 
minds of those who directed the mak- 





A Typical American Rambouillet Sold at the Salt Lake Sale at $3,000 


ing of the Rambouillet was to produce 
a fairly large, robust sheep, yielding 
a fine fleece of good weight and a car- 
cass of desirable mutton. In other 
words, they aimed at a dual-purpose 
sheep. In certain periods the empha- 
sis seemed to be laid more strongly on 
the fleece than on the carcass, and in 
others the emphasis seemed to he re- 
versed, but the net result has been a 
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sheep suitable for both wool and mut- 
ton. It is doubtful whether the car- 
cass was ever developed quite so much 
for mutton in the government flock as 
it was in some of the privately owned 
flocks, first of France and later of Ger- 
many. 

Most of the privately owned flocks 
of France were founded on stock bred 
at Rambouillet, and probably all of 
them secured animals 
from that source. 
These were either sold 
or distributed as gifts 
for the purpose of en- 
couraging the keeping 
of sheep. During the 
rule of Napoleon and 
immediately after- 
wards, a great many 
Spanish Merinos were 
driven into France and 
blood from this source 
may have been co- 
mingled with that re- 
ceived from the gov- 
ernment farm. , 

The Germans got 
most of their founda- 
tion stock from the 
privately owned flocks 
of France, but they 
called it Rambouillet 
just as the French 
breeders had done. 

Rambouillets were brought to the 
United States in 1840, but at that time 
the American Merino was coming to 
the fore and the French sheep did not 
get a favorable reception in the East. 
\Vhen California began to be a place of 
importance shortly after the Gold 
Craze in 1849, these French sheep were 
gathered up and sent to the Pacific 
Coast, where they served as the 
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foundation stock of the California 
French Merinos. 


Although a few breeders in Ohio and 
Michigan bred Rambouillets in a 
rather quiet way, it remaind for a Ger- 
man, Baron Von Homeyer, to intro- 
duce the Rambouillet as such to the 
United States and to attract the 
attention of the sheep breeders of this 
country toward them. This he did at 
the Columbian Exposition in Chicago 
in 1893 through W. G. Markham of 
Avon, New York, who acted as his 
American agent. Von MHomeyer’s 
sheep were ‘so exceptional in size and 
shape that the people gazed on them in 
wonder. To the breeders of American 
Merinos they seemed an almost impos- 
sible creation out of Merino blood. 
But they were what was wanted, for 
the wool market was depressed and 
the demand for mutton was rapidly 
growing, and just as soon as the coun- 
try began to recover from the financial 
panic following 1893, these sheep at- 
tained a popularity that has never 
waned. 


Compared with other fine-wool 
breeds, the Rambouillet is.a big sheep, 
somewhat upstanding, strong in bone 
and distinctly robust in appearance. It 
bears evidence of mutton characteris- 
tics in thickness of body and fullness of 
thighs. The sheep with smooth bodies 
show more mutton than those tending 
toward numerous folds in the skin; in 
fact, many of the smooth Rambouillets 
in American flocks have almost as 
good backs as some of the prominent 
mutton breeds. Mature rams in full 
fleece and in good breeding condition 
weigh from 225 to 250 pounds, and 
ewes from 140 to 170 pounds. Show 
specimens usually exceed these upper 
limits in weight and it is not uncom- 
mon for pregnant flock ewes to tip the 
beam at close to 200 pounds. Most of 
the rams have large spirally turned 
horns but the ewes are hornless. 


In twelve months, Rambouillet rams 
grow from 15 to 25 pounds of wool, 
and ewes from 10 to 18 pounds, but 
exceptional individuals often greatly 
exceed the upper limits here given. 
The length of fleece varies from one 
and one-half inches to three and even 
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more. The wool of the average Ram- 
bouillet is not as fine nor is it as even 
in structure throughout the fleece as 
that of the American and Delaine 
Merino. It is also more often open to 
criticism in color on account of the 
deposition of gummy yellow yolk, but 
it is sufficiently fine and near enough 
perfect in condition to be in strong de- 
mand as high class wool. 


Most Rambouillet breeders empha- 
size great extension of wool over face 
and legs, a matter which has often 
been carried too far for practical pur- 
poses. Many specimens being com- 
pletely covered with wool over the 
head and face are blind, and a blind 
sheep in a flock or band is a nuisance 
because it is constantly bumping into 
things and losing its way. Extreme 
covering over the legs collects mud 
and snow and hence is an inconveni- 
ence. For these reasons less extreme 
covering should be encouraged. 

The color of hair on face, ears and 
legs of the Rambouillet is white and 
the hoofs are also white. Either deep 
or light brown spots sometimes appear 
on the lips, ears and around the eyes, 
and occasionally there are stripes — of 
black in the hoofs. These small areas 
of dark pigment in either the hair or 
hoofs do not amount to disqualifica- 
tions, but they are tolerated rather 
than desired. Soft, silky-like hair is 
regarded favorably, but taken as a 
whole, the Rambouillet does not grow 
as fine hair on face and legs as does 
the American Merino. 

No standard of excellence has ever 
been constructed for the Rambouillet, 
and with respect to folds in the skin 
the breed varies considerably. Certain 
breeders favor very strong folds in the 
neck and also a few on the body at 
such places as the dock, upper thighs 
and fore and rear flanks. Such sheep 
when shorn may show many small 
wrinkles (called pin wrinkles) on the 
body. These heavily folded Rambouil- 
lets carry comparatively dense and 
oily fleeces and the wool tends to be 
shorter than in the smoother types. 
On the outer surface of the large neck 
folds the wool is often so coarse that 
it is more like hair than wool. This 
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kind of growth has been encouraged 
by a few breeders because they con- 
sider it indicative of a robust consti- 
tution, but it is a bad fault that should 
be discouraged, for it reduces the value 
of the fleece. 

Certain other breeders do not favor 
the type showing folds on the body and 
still others go so far as to object to 
pronounced wrinkles on the neck. As 
a rule the smooth or plain Rambouil- 
lets are the more popular in the West 
because they sell for more as mutton 
and because professional shearers ob- 
ject to shearing the wrinkled kind. In 
Ohio, New York and Michigan where 
sheep with heavy folds and wrinkles 
have been kept for a hundred years 
and where there was export demand 
for heavy fleeced sheep before the out- 
break of the war, Rambouillets carry- 
ing wrinkles and folds are favorably 
regarded. Many breeders think they 
cannot produce heavy fleeces by using 
smooth rams. An inspection of flocks 
throughout the country would prob- 
ably show that all but a small per- 
centage of the ewes are comparatively 
smooth over their bodies and _ there 
would not be a large percentage with 
large wrinkles or folds on the neck. In 
other words, breeders differ with re- 
spect to type, mainly on the makeup of 
breeding rams used in stud flocks, 
some being willing to sacrifice con- 
siderably in mutton for the sake of ex- 
treme fleece qualities, while others in- 
sist upon a _ well-balanced sheep as 
regards wool and mutton. The Ohio 
State Fair management has provided 
two classes for Rambouillets known as 
Class B and Class C. Class B includes 
the sheep having the more extreme 
development in fleece as indicated by 
wrinkles on the body, density and ex- 
tension of wool over the body and the 
amount of yolk in the wool, while 
Class C includes the smooth sheep 
carrying only a few light folds on the 
neck and no wrinkles on the body. 

Rambouillet mutton does not rank 
as high as that of the leading mutton 
breeds, but when well finished it is 
good mutton, good enough to satisfy 
an educated and discriminating palate. 

Of the fine-wool breeds, all of which 
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are hardy, none are more so than the 


Rambouillet. Being large, strongly 
muscled, and capable of a long stride, 
they are able to travel far and to han- 
dle various kinds of forage. The ewes 
are fairly prolific, and the number of 
lambs born to the number of ewes bred 
ranges from 125 to 150 per cent. They 
are also good in maternal instinct and 
fair in yield of milk. At birth the 
lambs are strong and large, averaging 
about 10 pounds. If well fed - they 
grow rapidly and few if any of the 
mutton breeds produce lambs that in- 
crease in weight more rapidly after 
they are four or five months old. 
Rambouillets, like the other fine- 
wool breeds, stay close together when 
on the open range, and of course this 
trait helps to make them popular in 
the West. But at present they are 
more popular in our range regions 
than the other fine-wool breeds, due 
doubtless to their superior size, 
greater prolificacy, and mutton quali- 
ties equal to the Delaine and C type 
American Merino. When crossed with 
rams of the mutton breeds, the ewes 
produce excellent market lambs. 
Rambouillets are still kept in consid- 
erable numbers in France and Ger- 
many. Of both the older and newer 
countries, the United States is their 
stronghold, but they have attained 
prominence in the Argentine, and 
South Africa is now trying them out. 





COYOTES IN OREGON 





At the Oregon wool growers’ meet- 
ing we talked with sheepmen from dif- 
ferent sections of Oregon on the coy- 
ote question. It was the unanimous 
opinion of these men that coyotes were 
rapidly increasing in Oregon and that 
additional steps must be taken to sup- 
press them or heavy lamb losses would 
result next spring. In discussing this 
question with sheepmen we were as- 
tonished to find that practically none 
of them now employed a private 
hunter. The Government trapper 
came into the field and the private 
hunter was dismissed. The result is 
that the number of Government hunt- 
ters is, and always will be, entirely in- 
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adequate to hold the coyotes in check. 
The Government hunter is doing good 
work, but we must have more hunters. 
The only way we can get them. is for 
three or four sheepmen to organize 
and employ a trapper of their own. 





IN EASTERN IDAHO 





We have had a dry season in this 
section of eastern Idaho and apparent- 
ly this was a general condition. Our 
lambs were ten to twelve pounds 
lighter than last year, with the ewes 
looking as good as usual when leaving 
the forest. 

Losses were exceptionally heavy in 
this section, as varmints were numer- 
ous. 

Fall grazing was so short that sheep 
were unable to hold up in flesh. We 
were forced to leave fall quarters three 
weeks earlier than usual, which would 
have been quite expensive had it not 
been for early snow on desert. In 
spending two weeks with the sheep 
after shipping to winter quarters, near 
the Western Pacific railroad in Ne- 
vada, I found the range in good con- 
dition with plenty of snow, which per- 
mitted the stock to graze on the low 
country. Coyotes are giving us con- 
siderable trouble in this location. 

OWEN FREEMAN, Idaho. 





KILLING COYOTES 





In a recent issue of your paper I 
notice an article on coyotes by a Ne- 
vada correspondent, in which he states 
the best way to get rid of coyotes is 
through the bounty system, and he 
feels that if Government hunters are 
depended upon, the coyote will always 
be with us. 

This is a subject to which I have 
given much thought, some effort and 
a little money, and if I may be par- 
doned, I’ll take issue with your Nevada 
correspondent, or rather amend his 
statement to read, “co-operating with 
Government hunters is the only way 
to get rid of coyotes.” 

We, here in western Colorado, have 
tried every method, including the 
bounty, and, lo, the coyote is still with 
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us. But we are getting his measure 
very fast in the Montrose section and 
in a very few years from now, tourists 
from the East who desire to hear the 
“wild coyote” howl will have to go to 
some section of the country where a 
bounty law is in force to gratify their 
desires. 


Our method of working is through 
our association. Our advisory board 
takes the matter in hand and acts as 
a soliciting committee. We assess 
each sheep 2 cents per head. This 
money is collected and expended under 
direction of the Predatory Animal In- 
spector, U. S. Biological Survey. The 
Government furnishes a field superin- 
tendent and, if the appropriation at 
their command is sufficient, other 
hunters. Together these men are hired 
and paid out of the funds raised by the 
association and through Government 
appropriation. In addition to their 
wages all Government hunters are 
welcome to their board and horse feed 
at any sheep camp in our locality, 
where they chance to be hunting. Our 
territory is laid out in districts and 
each hunter is made responsible for a 
certain territory. Station bait, such as 
crippled horses, mules and burros, is 
solicited by our association and the 
sheep owners furnish plenty of these 
gratis. The results have been very 
satisfactory here and I am sure if the 
wool growers will organize and back 
up the hunters with help and money 
in any territory where coyotes are a 
pest (and they are a pest wherever 
they are) they will reap the greatest 
returns on the money invested. 

My banker (the one from whom I 
borrow my money) recently stated he 
would not loan a cent of money to any 
sheepman who would not pay this 
worthy assessment. It is a key to a 
man’s interest in his business. 


I shall be glad to furnish the Wool 
Grower photos, if it so desires, show- 
ing some of the pelts taken here by 
Government hunters. 


JAMES B. BROWN, Colorado. 


Editor’s Note: We do not agree with 
Mr. Brown’s conclusions. Probably 
the Biological Survey has done more 
work in Nevada than in other states, 
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but no material headway has been 
made against the coyote. In other 
sections, exactly the same plan is be- 
ing followed as suggested by Mr. 
Brown, but the coyote holds his own. 
It will take more than the efforts of 
the Biological Survey and the bounty 
to eradicate the coyote. He will not 
be eradicated in 100 years, but if every 
stockman would put out a hunter, the 
losses from coyotes might be reduced. 
The Biological Survey has learned a 
great deal about coyotes since they 
started this work and they no longer 
talk about “exterminating the coyote.” 





RECORD STOCKS OF WOOL 
REPORTED 





Dealers, manufacturers and the Gov- 
ernment held 729,373,000 pounds of 
wool, grease equivalent, on September 
30, 1919, according to the Bureau of 
Markets, United States Department of 
Agriculture. This represents holdings 
in excess of those reported in any quar- 
terly period since the reports were first 
issued. Stocks on September 30 were 
8 per cent greater than on June 30, 
1919, and 50 per cent greater than 
stocks held on September 30, 1918. 

At the present rate of consumption 
the bureau points out that the total 
stocks on September 30 are sufficient 
to last for more than a year. The great- 
est increase in holdings is shown in 4 
and % blood grades, amounting to 42,- 
000,000 pounds. Because of the great 
demand for fine wools the reports show 
a decrease in fine and % blood grades 
amounting to 9,000,000 pounds. Both 
manufacturers and dealers hold more 
of all grades with the exception of fine 
wool. A decrease of 22,000,000 pounds 
of fine wool holdings compared to June 
30 is shown for dealers’ stocks, while 
manufacturers’ holdings of this grade 
increased 5,000,000 pounds. 

Total stocks in the hands of dealers 
and manufacturers on September 30, 
1919, in pounds according to grades 
were: Grease wool, 388,564,892 ; scour- 
ed wool, 45,626,163; pulled wool, 22,- 
325,546; tops, 18,732,272; noils, 13,006,- 
594. Stocks held by the Government 
were: Grease wool, 106,209,000; scour- 
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ed wool, 17,790,000; pulled wool, 8,705,- 
000; tops, 1,448,000; noils, 10,000. 

Boston holds first place among the 
markets of the country, with 156,000,- 
000 pounds of all kinds and _ classes. 
Philadelphia ranks second, followed 
closely by Chicago. Manufacturers in 
Massachusetts held 91,000,000 pounds; 
Rhode Island, 33,000,000; and Pennsyl- 
vania, 29,000,000. 





FAVORS CO-OPERATIVE WOOL 
SELLING 





During the past three years I have 
shipped my wool to the National Wool 
Warehouse and Storage Company and 
I am well pleased with the way they 
have handled this wool and the prices 
they have obtained for me. I am go- 
ing to continue to ship my wool to 
the warehouse and will use my best 
efforts to get other growers to do like- 
wise. 

W. S. HANSEN, Collinston, Utah. 





IS SILAGE VALUABLE? 





Recently we have been interested in 
Bulletin No. 17, published by the 
Pennsylvania Station, giving the re- 
sults of three years’ experiments in 
feeding ewes on alfalfa and grain. In 
each of the three years the records 
show that a ration of alfalfa hay and 
one-fourth pound of grain gave much 
better results when fed to ewes than 
did a ration of alfalfa hay, silage and 
the same amount of grain. There were 
four pens of ewes, two of Shropshires 
and two of Delaines. One pen of each 
breed received all the alfalfa hay they 
would eat and one-fourth pound of 
grain, and one pen of each breed re- 
ceived alfalfa hay, silage and one- 
fourth pound of grain. This pen was 
given two pounds of silage and then 
allowed about two pounds of alfalfa. 
This trial was repeated each winter 
for three years and in each test the 
ewes getting the alfalfa and grain pro- 
duced more wool and heavier lambs 
than the ewes receiving the silage. 

For some time we have been won- 
dering if silage is what it is “cracked 
up” to be here in the West. Land that 
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will raise five tons of alfalfa per acre 
will not raise more than ten to twelve 
tons of silage per acre. The five tons 
of alfalfa has a bigger feeding value 
than the ten or twelve tons of silage, 
and the hay costs less to put up. In 
the East the case is different. Not 
more than two tons of hay can be 
grown to the acre, while as much sil- 
age can be produced as we produce in 
the West. Under such circumstances 
raising silage beats raising hay. 





FROM SOUTHWEST TEXAS 





The sheep industry in this part of 
Texas, so far as range conditions are 
concerned, could not possibly be bet- 
ter. We have had no damaging frosts 
up to date and have never, during my 
twenty-six years’ residence here, seen 
the range in better shape. Everything 
in the sheep line is fat and with winter 
weeds in abundance, we shall run into 
lambing this spring on green feeds. 
We are taking care of thousands of 
sheep from the drouthy states at “live 
and let live” prices for pasturage. 
Everything that has been sent in here 
from other states is doing well. In 
fact, taking one year with another, I 
am fully convinced that this part of 
Texas is the sheepman’s paradise. 

The warehouses of our various com- 
mission men will be filled to their ut- 
most capacity next spring with as fine 
staple of long wool as this part of 
Texas has ever produced. Come to 
southwest Texas, embark in the sheep 
industry and be contented. 


F. C. BATES, Jr., Texas. 





EWE LAMBS HELD 





Many Oregon sheepmen have held 
over their ewe and wether lambs with 
the intention of shearing them and 
selling next spring. Some of these 
mixed bunches have changed hands in 
small lots at around $8, but that price 
will not take many. These breeders 
figure that fine-wooled ewe lambs will 
move out of the shearing corrals at 
around $12, and that money is to be 
made by holding them. 
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The Lincoln breed of sheep origi- 
nated in the county of Lincolnshire, so 
long ago that British live stock history 
does not record the date; but it is a 
well-established fact that the Lincoln 
is one of the world’s oldest breeds. It 
is agreed by all live stock authorities 
that the Lincoln is the world’s largest 
breed of sheep. On this we quote from 
“Sheep Breeds and Management,” 
written by John Wrightson, as fol- 
lows: “Thus, in size, the Lincoln is 
greatly superior, and he may be cred- 
ited with being the heaviest sheep of 
the British Isles.” Again we quote 
from “Australian Sheep and Wool,” by 
Hawkesworth: “This 
sheep ranks among the 
largest bodied sheep and 
grows the strongest and 
heaviest fleece of all the 
British breeds.” We could 
quote several other au- 
thorities—all agreed that 
the Lincoln is the world’s 
largest breed of sheep. 
Well-developed Lincoln 
rams in good condition 
weigh from 300 to 350 
pounds and, of course, spe- 
cially fattened rams may 
be made to weigh more. 
Lincoln ewe flocks in good 
condition should weigh 
around 225 pounds. With 
its great size the Lincoln 
possesses a wonderful 
back, equal in firmness and carriage to 
that of any of the mutton breeds. The 
form of the Lincoln is very muttony 
and a freshly shorn, fatted Lincoln 
presents an appearance most pleasing 
to the eye and touch. 

There may be those who contend 
that the Lincoln is too large, but like 
Shorthorn cattle, it puts on flesh very 
readily, is an easy keeper, and an ex- 
tra fifty pounds on a ewe at market 
time is not a great drawback. Then 
the sheep is somewhat different from 
the other species of domestic animals 
as it derives the bulk of its feed from 
pastures and clearing up waste forage 
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The Lincoln Sheep 


By Bert Smith 


around the farm. If this cheap forage 
can be turned into mutton at small 
expense, the extra pounds that the 
Lincoln carries appear as just so much 
added profit. 

Again in wool-production the Lin- 
coln stands at the top, both in weight 
of greasy and scoured wool. On this 
point, Bowman, writing in his book, 
“Structure of the Wool Fiber,” says: 
“The Lincoln sheep stands at the head 
of the long-wooled sheep, not only on 
account of the length of the wool, but 
also of the weight of the fleece.” And 
Hawkesworth in his book says: “The 


Lincoln * * grows the strongest 





A Typical Lincoln Ram 


and heaviest fleece of all the English 
breeds.” Outside of the English breeds 
we have nothing left to consider but 
the Merino breeds. In weight of 
greasy wool shorn, the Lincoln ex- 
ceeds any of the Merino breeds, and in 
weight of scoured wool produced, the 
Lincoln very greatly exceeds any of 
the Merinos, on account of the lighter 
shrinkage of the wool. A 12-pound 
fleece of Merino wool would shrink in 
scouring 62 per cent, leaving 4.56 
pounds of clean wool. A 14-pound 
Lincoln fleece would shink 40 per cent, 
leaving 840 pounds of clean wool. 
Well-cared for flocks of Lincoln ewes 
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average from 12 to 16 pounds of wool. 
Lincoln rams shear from 20 to 25 
pounds of wool and where specially 
cared for, 30 pounds is not an unusual 
weight for a ram’s fleece. On this 
point we quote from page 187 of “Aus- 
tralian Sheep and Wool,” by Hawkes- 
worth, as follows: 

“On many of the farms in Lincoln- 
shire these sheep produce very great 
weights, and I have handled large 
stacks of classed fleeces (brook- 
washed) that averaged from 25 to 30 
pounds each. When an apprentice, I 
took the average of a pile of Lincoln 
fleeces classed for a special firm. I 
counted the fleeces when 
packing, and after all 
were weighed, the aver- 
age was 28% pounds per 
fleece, which was sold 
at 58 cents per pound.” 
As the Lincoln exceeds 

all other breeds of sheep in 
weight of carcass, weight 
of fleece and length of 
staple, so it also exceeds all 
other breeds in the very 
important particular of 
color of the wool. We 
have in the world only two 
important breeds of sheep 
that produce true lustre 
wool. These breeds are 
the Leicester and the Lin- 
coln. By lustre is meant 
the glossiness or bright- 
ness of the wool. This is an important 
element in wool as the lustre wools 
take the dye better and produce 
brighter and more attractive designs 
of cloth. Referring to this lustre, we 
quote the definition given by Alfred 
Hawkesworth, lecturer on sheep and 
wool at the Sydney Technical College, 
as follows: 

“Lustre implies brilliant, silvery, 
metallic, glossy appearance, and is 
found in the strongest breeds of 
sheep, such as the Lincoln and 
Leicester only. The reflective power 
of the growth or covering of these 
breeds exceeds that of any other 
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wool producers. This is caused by 
the formation of the scales or serra- 
tions on the wool, which are thick 
and overlap slightly, and when dyed, 
will take the most delicate shades, 
giving a more brilliant or silvery ap- 
pearance than any other wool.” 
The size and hardiness of the Lin- 
coln together with its heavy fleece of 
lustrous wool have made it the most 
widely distributed breed in the world, 
excepting only the Merino. But wher- 
ever the Merino sheep has gone the 
Lincoln has followed, for his size, 
weight of fleece and lustre of his wool 
have always been made use of by Mer- 
ino breeders to increase the income 
from their flocks. With only one ex- 
ception, the Merino, more of the 
world’s wool carries the influence of 
the Lincoln breed than of any other 
breed. 


As showing the popularity of the 
Lincoln, it may be stated that the 
highest-priced ram ever sold at auction 
was a Lincoln ram. At the Salt Lake 
Ram Sales in 1916 and 1917, Lincoln 
stud rams commanded the highest 
average price. In the 1918 sale, the 
Rambouillet secured the top and again 
in 1919. At the Lincoln sale in Lin- 
colnshire, England, September 5, 1918, 
the Lincolns sold at tremendous prices, 
the top yearling ram selling for $3,500. 
One breeder sold twenty-five head at 
an average of $435 per head. Another 
sold twenty-four head at an average 
of $385. Another breeder sold eight 
at an average of $380. Another sold 
fifteen head at an average of $335. At 
that sale ten rams, all owned by dif- 
ferent breeders, sold at the high aver- 
age of $1,018 per head. Has any other 
breed ever equalled this record at pub- 
lic auction? 

At the recent live stock show at 
Buenos Aires the top Lincoln sold for 
$2,000 and one breeder made the high 
average of $1,170 for ten Lincoln 
rams. 


In New Zealand and Australia the 
Lincolns are very popular and when it 
was decided to establish the Corrie- 
dale sheep as a breed, the Lincoln ram 
crossed on the Merino ewes was found 
te be the best sire of all the long- 
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wooled breeds. 

In our own country the Lincoln 
thrives in the lowlands of western 
Oregon and Canada and in the high, 
dry range country of Idaho, Wyoming 
and other Intermountain states. It 
seems adapted for almost all conditions 
and the half-blood Lincoln-Rambouil- 
let ewe is held by many progressive 
breeders to be an ideal ewe for com- 


mercial purposes on the range and 











Lincoln Lustre Wool 


farm alike. 

The Lincoln ewe is prolific, a very 
heavy milker, and a reliable mother, 
As a dual purpose breed, producing the 
largest amount of mutton’ together 
with the heaviest fleece of wool, the 
Lincoln is unexcelled. 


We believe there is a great oppor- 
tunity im this country for many new 
flocks of registered Lincolns, and we 
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invite prospective breeders to enter 
this field and assure them of the 
hearty co-operation of the National 
Lincoln Sheep Breeders Association. 





BRITISH WOOL SUPPLIES 


The British government under con- 
tract with the wool growers of New 
Zealand and Australia, will take over 
all wools grown in those countries up 
to June 30, 1920. With the wools now 
on hand, September 1, plus the Aus- 
tralian and New Zealand wool to be 
grown up to June 30, 1920, that would 
give the British government 5,008,000 
bales of wool of 330 pounds each. Of 
course the stock of British wool on 
June 30, 1920, will be far less than 5,- 
008,000 bales, for all that is used or 
sold between September 1, 1919, and 
June 30, 1920, will have to be de- 
ducted from the total given so that 
the total remaining in the hands of the 
British government on that date will 
not be large. However, the British 
government has now issued a_ state- 
ment showing the percentage of the 
different grades in the 5,008,000 bales. 
The percentage of each grade follows: 


Per cent 
Merino combing 34 





Merino clothing 





Merino carbonizing een 
Fine crossbred combing... nc. 
Medium crossbred combing 
Low crossbred combing 
Crossbred clothing 





Crossbred carbonizing ecco 
New Zealand slipes scoured 





FROM IDAHO 


We had a very dry year here in 
this part of Idaho, but the late fall 
rains helped the feed shortage wonder- 
fully. Several bands of sheep have 
gone to the desert to winter, hay being 
so high. This fine weather, however, 
has had some effect on the price of 
hay. Early in the fall hay was $25 per 
ton and now it can be bought from $12 
to $17, 


A. B. ANDERSON, Idaho. 
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The Hampshire-Down Sheep 


The ridge lands lying south of Lon- 
don are called the South Downs and 
the sheep upon them were named for 
the hills upon which they fed. Reared 
upon the soil that furnished but scanty 
herbage, they were small in size but 
compact in form and were noted for the 
excellence of their flesh. Their home 
was in Sussex. As the chalk lands ex- 
tend westward into Hampshire the soil 
becomes deeper and more fertile, af- 
fording better pasturage and heavier 
cultivated crops. As a result of this, 
the sheep upon these lands were larger, 
coarser and stronger than the South- 
Downs. Through centuries of neigh- 
borhood existence the sheep along the 
border lines of these territories very 
naturally merged together. We there- 
fore find in the earliest accounts of the 
sheep of the Hampshire district that 
those in the eastern and northern sec- 
tions of the district were more compact 
and symmetrical in form, with finer 
wool, than those in the western por- 
tions. Gradually it became apparent 
that each of the types mentioned had 
its peculiar value; the smaller, more 
symmetry with superior fattening qual- 
ities, while the larger were more pro- 
lific, were better mothers and had much 
greater hardness of constitution. Again 
while these larger animals had much 
of the symmetry and fattening qualities 
of the smaller ones they far surpassed 
them in early maturity and freedom 
from disease. There were thus clearly 
indicated the lines upon which the im- 
provement must be made. The im- 
provement was carried on by the farm- 
ers themselves and was extended over 
the entire Hampshire district. The ad- 
mixtures resulting from centuries of 
co-existence followed by the careful 
and painstaking selections of the many 
breeders who foresaw the advantages 
to be gained thereby still farther uni- 
fied the blood. The course taken was, 
therefore, more the mingling of differ- 
ent strains of kindred blood than the 
crossing of different breeds. The 
Hampshire sheep, then, are clearly de- 


By Comfort A. Tyler 


scended from an original race peculiar 
to the country from whence they came. 
The strength of constitution and size 
have been retained and enlarged upon 
and are a characteristic of the animal. 
James Rawlence, for years the honor- 
able secretary of the English Hamp- 
shire Down flock book, in 1858 wrote: 
“About the beginning of the present 
century the sheep breeders of Hamp- 
shire began to bestir themselves 
enterprising farmers procured rams 
from Sussex of the South Down breed, 
care being taken to select the largest, 
coarsest, and most vigorous and black- 


and 








superior size and constitution of the 
latter to the improvement of both. This 
matter is of importance because of the 
remarkable prepotency of the Hamp- 
shires, which is everywhere recognized, 
can be accounted for only upon the fact 
of the distinctly local origin of the 
breed. By a wise system of breeding 
and by skillful management the Hamp- 
shire Down has been brought to his 
present state of perfection. He now il- 
lustrates what breeders of skill and in- 
telligence can accomplish in preserving 
vigor of constitution and _ hardihood, 
and in adding to them the desirable 





A Typical Hampshire Ram 


est-faced individuals possible.” In 
Wilkinson’s “The Farming of Hamp- 
shire,” I find the following: “The 
Hampshire Down sheep are the glory 
of the country as respects live stock.” 

John Wilson, professor of agriculture 
in the University of Edinburgh, wrote 
in 185£: “The rapidly increasing breed 
of Hampshire sheep appears to be the 
result of a cross or intermingling of the 
bloods of the pure South Down and the 
Horned sheep of Hampshire and Wilt- 
shire, by which the hard working qual- 
ities of the former is combined with the 


qualities of early maturity, disposition 
to lay of flesh, with the fat and lean 
properly intermingled, and symmetry 
of form with a most valuable and 


useful fleece of wool. His head is 
rather large with a somewhat Ro- 
man face, neck long and _ usually 
well set on, shoulders sloping, bris- 
ket deep with abundant room for the 
vital organs, back straight, with a good 
spring of rib going around the barrel, 
loin broad, quarters long, hams round 
and heavy, legs bony and strong, and 
feet large and open with a tough sole 
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and crust. The face and legs are the 
blackest of any of the Down breeds. 
The wool is of medium length and 
strong fiber. It is used largely for mak- 
ing cheviots, tweeds and _ business 
cloths and commands the top prices 
everywhere. Flocks of breeding ewes 
average seven to ten pounds per fleece. 
Mature rams will weigh 300 or more 
pounds and mature ewes 200 pounds or 
more. The writer has owned a flock of 
40 ewes that weighed on the scales 
near 10,000 pounds. Ewes breed to a 
great age and then fatten well. Based 
upon their constitutional vigor theclaim 
seems well founded that a Hampshire 
ram will serve more ewes than a ram 
of any other breed, except possibly the 
mountain breed, which are not in evi- 
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This rapid growth is simply owing to 
his great constitutional vigor, thus en- 
abling him to eat, digest and assimilate 
a large amount of food. No such gains 
can be had without the most liberal 
feeding possible to secure. He is the 
greatest butcher’s lamb that has ever 
existed. The quality which gives the 
Hampshire Down perhaps his great- 
est practical value to the sheep raiser 
at large is his marked prepotency, viz., 
the power to transmit with unerring 
certainty his own characteristics upon 
his offspring. In this he excels all 
others. The surpassing excellency of 
the Hampshire cross is well illustrated 
by the fact that at the great English 
shows the prizes for crossbred sheep 
almost invariably go to those with a 








Hampshire Ewes in the Rough 


dence in this country. The ewes are 
very prolific, are excellent mothers and 
great milkers, having udders like small 
cows. 

Mr. Morton, late editor of the Agri- 
culutural Gazette, once wrote under the 
caption of “The Coming Sheep”: 
“There is no race in England or the 
world that can vie with the Hampshire 
in quick production of large sized 
lambs.” Let any unprejudiced person 
attend the ram sales in Salisbury, Eng- 
land, in July of each year and if he 
has never before seen Hampshire lambs 
he will be astonished indeed. He will 
there be shown lambs that will offer 
him a pound weight per quarter since 
the day they were born—four pounds 
per day for all the days of their life. 





large admixture of Hampshire blood. 
Indeed, this has become so universal 
that breeders of other sheep are even 
now clamoring for classes in which 
Hampshire blood shall be excluded. 
The value of the Hampshire cross is 
forcibly illustrated in the Oxford 
Downs, a breed that was produced by 
crossing Hampshire and Cotswold 
blood. Blood for crossing is much 
needed in this country. The time is 
even now here when the exclusively 
wool sheep can no longer be raised 
with a profit to the farmer. Flocks can 
only be improved in their mutton qual- 
ities by crossing with pure bred mutton 
rams and for this purpose the Hamp- 
shire has no equal. Each of the Down 
breeds has its peculiar excellencies ; all 
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are valuable, but for a combination of 
hardiness of constitution, freedom from 
disease, ability to withstand grief, 
whether of exposure or shortness of 
feed, general useful qualities, excellence 
of flesh, value of fleece, strength and 
vigor of lambs, quick development and 
fitness for market, motherly qualities 
of ewes, docility and prepotency when 
crossed on other breeds or common 
stock, it may well be doubted whether 
an equal to the Hampshire can any- 
where be found today on the face of 
the earth. We think not. They have 
been brought to the United States in 
considerable numbers and found most 
admirably adapted to our needs. The 
American Hampshire Association was 
organized in 1889 and for a few years 
made seemingly slow progress, but in 
later years it has gone on to the fore 
front by leaps and bounds until in the 
year 1915, the last year in which we 
have the full statistics, the demand had 
grown so great that more Hampshires 
were imported into the United States 
than of all other breeds combined; not 
only more, but more than three times 
as many as all others combined. What 
further comment is needed as to their 
popularity or value? 

Vol. One of the American Flock 
Book contained 65 pages, all told. Vol. 
XVI has over 900 pages closely printed 
and replete with pedigrees of the aris- 
tocrats; handsome photos and informa- 
tion relative to the breed. The officers 
of the organization are as_ follows: 
President, Robert Blastock, Donerail, 
Ky. ; vice-presidents, F. J. Hagenbarth, 
Spencer, Idaho; H. W. McLaughlin, 
Raphine, Va.; Wm. Renk, Sun Prairie, 
Wis.; Frank Sherwood, Shelbyville, 
Mo.; secretary-treasurer, Comfort A. 
Tyler, 36 Woodland Ave., Detroit, 
Mich. They believe in all legitimate 
advertising, have spent hundreds of 
dollars in newspaper and other adver- 
tisements, issued printed matter galore 
that is free for the asking, and have 
plenty of money in the treasury to ac- 
complish what they set out to do. Prob- 
ably no other breed of sheep on the 
face of the earth has made such rapid 
strides toward popularity during the 
last five years as the Hampshires, and 
all the time “there is a reason.” 
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WOOL AT $1.00 





Hugh Sproat, Idaho 

As the year draws to a close, and 
our accounts work to a final showing 
of profit or loss, the average wool 
grower begins to ask himself if the 
game is worth the candle. With the 
daily papers filled with accounts of in- 
vestigations to reduce the high cost of 
living, we begin to wonder if an in- 
vestigation to reduce the cost of pro- 
duction would not be in order. 

Individually we have been conduct- 
ing such investigations, and have 
reached the conclusion that our busi- 
ness has taken the bit between its 
teeth and just naturally bolted. 

The labor situation is largely re- 
sponsible for this condition of affairs; 
the high wages and shorter hours in 
other industries have caused a shortage 
of labor available for our industry. De- 
pendable men of former years have 
developed a “giveth not a damn” atti- 
tude towards their work, which is to 
say the least, extremely disheartening. 
The “if you don’t like it, get another 
man,” attitude is not tending towards 
the permanency of our business, and 
we are in the unfortunate position of 
having to coddle help, whose aims are 
not the welfare of our flocks, but the 
kind of camp furnished. 


Here is the copy of a bill of supplies 
obtained in a little mountain town for 
camp use, this is over and above the 
usual supplies hauled to the headquar- 
ter camps. “Can you beat it?” 












































2034 lbs. breakfast bacon........$10.38 
2 sks. rolled oats 1.60 
2 jars sweet pickles 1.10 
2 jars sour pickles 90 
6 cans peaches 1.80 
6 cans pineapple 1.80 
4 lbs. butter 2.60 
6 cans cherries 2.00 
1 bread pan 75 
1 can pineapple .30 
1 can corned beef 45 
1 pkg. fig bars .20 
1 Chili powder 35 
1 looking glass 15 

$24.38 


Why the looking glass? Perhaps to 
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see himself, anyone able to think out 
such an order for a sheep camp ought 
to be worth seeing. 

Why do you keep such men, will be 
the question asked by the average in- 
dividual not in the business. That 
man is still in our employ, he can have 
stuffed dates, olives, and canvas back 
and terrapin, if they can be got, he can 
have the whole menu from soup to 
nuts, the high cost of his living is our 
least concern, he has never been out 
sheep he could not account for. His 
band is always well handled, and his 
lambs at the shipping point were the 
envy of the neighbors. At that he is 
not a desirable man in the outfit, his 
wages are $100 per month, and he 
boards better than the owner of the 
band feels he can afford. We may re- 
place him, but what will be the result 
of the change. With a new man we 
may have a band of sheep scattered to 
the 360 points of the compass, 720 
would be nearer correct. When a band 
of sheep gets scattered, there isn’t 
enough points on any compass. Or 
we may have a couple of hundred head 
piled up in the bottom of some ravine, 
or some other calamity always pos- 
sible with a band of sheep under care- 
less handling. “Fire him?” sure, and 
get another and fire him, and another 
and another, and the last is worse than 
the first. There is a chapter in the 
good book which mentions “the pa- 
tience of Job.” “Shucks,” Job was a 
piker compared to the present-day 
wool grower. 


Were the business a paying propo- 
sition we might put up with such 
things, but where we stand all the loss 
and worry, and the other fellow takes 
all the profit, can we be blamed if we 
look for a soft place to light, throw the 
lines from our hands, and tell the 
other fellow to do the worrying, we’ve 
had enough. 

The wool growing industry in the 
Northwestern states never was in a 
much worse condition than it is today. 
That may seem a radical statement to 
make, but contrary to information 
broadcasted from Washington, D. C., 
regarding the prosperity of the West- 
ern stockmen, the outfits showing a 
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balance on the profit side of the ledger 
are few and far between. Were the 
wool growers able to close down their 
business as most other businesses can 
when they become unprofitable, the 
bang of the closing would awaken the 
most skeptical to the fact that receipts 
are not all profits. This we cannot do, 
however, as the business is a going 
concern, some going faster than othe- 
rs. The old biddies must be fed and 
cared for 365 days in average years. 
If we cannot care for and feed them 
some one else has to. We may not at 
the final windup be just as good a class 
of citizens as when we were trying to 
make an honest living, but we will 
have the satisfaction of remembering 
we stayed by our guns when our boys 
and our country needed our products. 
We are not alone in this predicament, 
raisers of all kinds of live stock are in 
the same boat. It seems to have been 
forgotten that you cannot wave a 
magic wand and place droves of fat 
stock and bands of lambs on the 
block. Our products have been pro- 
duced in years of excessive expense of 
production. We cannot operate at less 
than cost, but it does look as though 
we were expected to. 

We hope we may not go down in 
history as the “Industry our country 
forgot,” but it does look as though we 
were headed that way. 

Compared with the present price of 
clothing, is wool worth $1 per pound? 
Yes. 

Compared with the present retail 
prices for beef and mutton, are beef 
steers worth 20 cents per pound andi 
lambs the same? We think so. 


Can we produce wool at 50 cents per 
pound under present cost of produc- 
tion? We say positively we cannot. 

Can we take 14 cents for our lambs 
on the markets, and continue in busi- 
ness? We cannot. 

The cost of living cannot be cur- 
tailed by shoving the burden on to the 
producer; sooner or later it becomes 
old, and it has already reached the 
aged class. 

We have no sympathy with those in- 
vestigations which start out with a 
hurrah heard from one end of the 
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country to the other, and finish up 
with a still small whisper, very still 
and very small. 

Take the packer investigation, what 
has it amounted to, much bark and no 
bite, and we, the producers have paid 
for the barking to the tune of millions 
of dollars. We take no stock in the 
packer propaganda, so prodigally dis- 
tributed, regarding their keeping the 
straight path. 

We know them, and nothing they 
may say can alter our opinion of their 
operations. We have hung around the 
yards and alleyways of their markets 
long enough to have formed a decided 
opinion regarding their manipulations. 
What they have to say we regard as 
irrevelant and immaterial, but we have 
to admire them for their ability to get 
away with it. Coupled with this admir- 
ation is the fear that they are becom- 
ing too big for the government to han- 
dle, it certainly looks that way. 

However, we look for some im- 
provement in conditions from the in- 
side ; the packers know a storm is com- 
ing, it would be advisable to trim sail 
when the trimming is good. Public 
opinion cannot be overriden all the 
time, and this opinion is not with the 
packer at the present time. 

Mr. Editor, cut out the picture on 
the front page of the next Wool 
Grower, and in its place write “Woot! 
is worth a dollar a pound.” 

Price a suit of clothes in any estab- 
lishment, and can you positively say 
what wool should bring in proportion. 

Price a suit of woolen underclothes, 
price a pair of blankets, price any- 
thing, made of wool, new wool or 
shoddy, and tell us the value of our 
wools. We seek nothing but our share 
of the rakeoff; if the consumer is to 
be held up, we want to be in on it. 

We are more entitled to a dollar a 
pound than the manufacturer is en- 
titled to a 35 per cent ad valorem pro- 
tection. He has imported the riffraff of 
creation, to work his mills, and still 
wants 35 per cent to equalize the cost 
of production, compared with foreign 
labor. 

The manufacturer has not played 
the game, he has been decidedly unfair, 
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and is still unfair. It is going to take 
a stiff fight to get him, but he can be 
got. However, we must not sit still 
and twiddle our thumbs. 

The consuming public is asking re- 
garding the high price of clothing and 
the high price of inferior clothing at 
that. We are not going to lose any- 
thing by making a demand for higher 
prices for our wool. It may direct a 
searchlight along our operations, but 
when the light strikes, it is going to il- 
luminate some other branches than the 
cost of producing the raw material. 
There is going to be some unevenness 
between the $5 equity we have in a 
suit of clothes, and the $80 asked by 
the tailor, and also in the all new woot 
suit and the shoddy garments foisted 
on the general public. 

One dollar per pound for our wool, 
or a pure fabric act, and protection 
equivalent to the amount given the 
manufactured article, a specific duty 
on the scoured content at that: these 
we should have. 


We will not get anything by not 
asking for it, and we are more entitled 
to it than the shoddy manufacturers 
are to their millions. We are at least 
selling our wool on its merits, that is 
more than the shoddy manufacturers 
can say of their production. 

A bad wool market for our coarse 
wools, a disappointing lamb market 
largely due to the agitation for the re- 
duction of the cost of living, a serious 
reduction in the weight of our lambs, 
and the poor condition of the ewe 
flocks, due to the drought, the high 
cost of winter feeds, and the curtail- 
ment of our grazing facilities, by rea- 
son of the 640-acre homestead act, and 
finally a wool importation to help the 
protected manufacturers, has placed 
us in a position which demands strong 
measures. 





LONDON WOOL AUCTIONS 





The sales of inspected wools were 
resumed in London on November 3 
with a large attendance. The offerings 
of 10,500 bales met with a brisk sale. 
The Merino wools brought practically 
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the same price as during the previous 
week, while fine greasy crossbreds 
frequently showed a further improve- 
ment of 5 per cent. The best parcels 
of the latter from Victoria ranged 
from 83 cents to $1.09. Similar quali- 
ties from New Zealand, although not 
equal in condition to the Victorian 
clips, were readily disposed of at prices 
ranging as high as 87 cents. The best 
parcels of Sydney greasy Merinos real- 
ized $1.16. 

At the wool auctions on November 
4, 9,775 bales were offered. Inferior 
Merinos brought fully 15 per cent 
above the closing level of the preced- 
ing auction. Good quality Merinos 
and fine greasy crossbreds maintained 
an advance of 10 per cent, while me- 
dium grades of the latter were 15 to 
20 per cent higher. Coarser grades 
advanced 5 to 10 per cent. The best 
Victorian scoured clips reached the 
record price of $1.82. The finest Syd- 
ney wools sold as high as $1.70; pieces 
brought $1.54 and greasy wools $1.17; 
New Zealand crossbreds, chiefly 
greasy, brought as high as 99 cents. 

On the 5th, 10,000 bales were  of- 
fered. A hardening tendency was in 
evidence on late advances for wools 
of all descriptions. There was keen 
bidding for the small supply of Aus- 
tralian Merinos and the finer grades 
of greasy crossbreds from Victoria, the 
prices frequently showing a further in- 
crease of 5 per cent. Sydney and 
Queensland greasy and scoured Mer- 
inos met an active market, the best 
Sydney greasy Merinos ranging from 
83 cents to $1.16—Bureau of Markets. 





TEXAS BACK IN SHEEP GAME 





J. R. Hamilton & Sons of Val Verde 
County, Texas, the largest sheep op- 
erators in that section of the state, re- 
ceived 21,000 stock sheep and breeding 
ewes, Rambouillet breed, in November. 
These sheep were bought in Wyoming, 
Utah and Idaho, in preceding months. 
Such a purchase indicates that Texas 
has faith in its ability to supply a place 
to put them and a place to range them. 

C. M. P. 
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The Shropshire is at the peak of his 
popularity and prosperity in the Mid- 
dle West and eastern parts of our 
country. With the possible exception 
of Ohio, he dominated the 1919 State 
Shows to the point of overshadowing 
all other breeds of sheep. Public sales 
have been conducted with a marked 
success. American-bred 
ewes have brought as much as $500 
per head and American-bred rams have 
realized as much as $750 each. At 
private treaty rams have exchanged 
hands at $1,000. All who had rams for 
sale were sold out early in the season 
and for some time ads have been 
worded so as to call attention to what 
may be for sale next year rather than 
now. The books of the secretary of 
the American Shropshire Breeders’ 
Association show an _ unprecedented 
volume of business in issuing certifi- 
cates of registry to the number of 
something like 33,000 for the fiscal 
year closing October 1, 1919. 


degrees of 


This growth in popularity in states 
where farm flocks are kept is no new 
thing with the Shropshire. _In 1884 
Mortimer Levering of Lafayette, Indi- 
ana, and a few other breeders founded 
the American Shropshire Breeders’ 
Association and Mr. Levering was its 
secretary for many years. He was 
very resourceful in promoting a breed 
association and the rapid rise of the 
Shropshire in the Middle West was 
partly due to his promoting ability. 
But other factors than this had far 
more influence on the distribution of 
this breed. The day was waning for 
any breed of sheep whose chief prod- 
uct was wool. The Merino, therefore, 
was losing in popularity. Southdowns 
had been introduced and they had been 
more or less popular. Their advocates 
had claimed for them the same close 
stocking habits characteristic of the 
Merino, and they had done well on our 
then expansive pastures. But in one 
thing the Southdown did not satisfy 
expectations, namely weight of fleece; 
and he was hardly big enough to suit 
many farmers. When crossed with 
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The Shropshire 


B. W. C. Coffey 


Merino ewes there was a_ wonderful 


improvement in mutton but as the pro- 


portion of Merino blood was reduced 
by top crosses of Southdowns the wool 
return was disappointing. 
friend, not a partisan, however, of the 
Southdown, I have felt that he 
kicked out by too many Middle West- 
ern farmers before he had been given a 
But this is aside from the 


Being a 


was 


true test. 
main discussion. 

It is a fact that 
crossed well with the 
flocks. 
ton, and his wool blended beautifully 


the Shropshire 


Merino farm 


He greatly improved the mut- 


to farm conditions. 


the hands of indifferent caretakers, one 
is likely to draw quite a mistaken no- 
tion of the adaptability of the breed 


But wherever the 
Shropshire is given fair care, he de- 
velops into a good specimen and he 
produces the three-eighths-blood wool 
that nearly always commands a fairly 
good price. We, therefore, may ex- 
pect the Shropshire to remain profit- 
able so long as farm practices continue 
to be anything like what they are now. 

As a breed the Shropshire was de- 
veloped by the tenant farmers of 
Shropshire and Staffordshire, England. 














A Typical Shropshire Ram 


with that of the Merino without mate- 
rial reduction in weight of fleece. The 
movement away from Merino flocks to 
high-grade Shropshire flocks was 
rapid and widespread. And time has 
proven that the Shropshire on the 
farms of the Middle West and East is 
worthy of the sobriequet given him 
many years ago in England, namely “a 
farmer’s sheep.” 

As is the case with any breed, there 
are bad Shropshires of course. And 
since there are so many high-grade 
Shropshires (practically pure breds) in 


They were men who perforce were 
after a practical sheep—a sheep that 
would get the maximum of pounds, 
shillings, and pence from the land. 
They could not yield to fancy and 
whim so long as their income de- 
pended on the amount of mutton and 
wool they could put on the market. 
When their breed became famous and 
sought after by customers from for- 
eign lands, they sometimes fashioned 
their sheep to suit the exporter rather 
than the folks at home. That they did 
this furnishes additional evidence of 
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their desire to get maximum returns 
from their sheep breeding operations. 


Bakewell, unaided, made the Leices- 
ter. Perhaps no other man can be 
pointed out as the sole creator of a 
breed of sheep, but Ellman is looked 
upon as the founder of the South- 
down; Humphrey gathered together 
the stocks which were so successfully 
merged in making the Hampshire, but 
in the making of the Shropshire it has 
not yet been discovered that any one 
man can be credited as having mobil- 
ized the materials out of which the 
breed was evolved. 


Long before the Shropshire came 
into existence as a breed, sheep of dif- 
ferent types grazed on the pastures in 
the various districts of Shropshire and 
Staffordshire. Originally these sheep 
were kept chiefly for their wool. Al- 
though they were grown for their 
wool, they were very light shearers; 
but they yielded wool of excellent 
quality. The types were probably 
made more numerous and complex by 
the bringing in of breeding sheep from 
the southern and midland counties 
when the development of the iron and 
coal industries in Shropshire gave rise 
to an increased demand for mutton. 
Of the various types, the Morfe Com- 
mon, Cannock Chase, Long Mynd and 
Whittington Heath were the most im- 
portant. They were sufficiently dif- 
ferent to be called separate types, but 
they resembled each other and they 
undoubtedly bore some resemblance to 
the hardy, rather ill-formed, light 
shearing sheep then common to the 
upland pastures in many parts of Eng- 
land. What sad misfits the old types 
would be today if they could be 
brought back to their native pastures? 
Nevertheless, they possessed a some- 
thing which constituted a valuable 
contribution to the improved breed 
that replaced them. 


The old stocks from which the 
Shropshire came matured slowly and 
when fatted at two or three years of 
age weighed from 75 to 110 pounds. 
They were leggy, narrow in body, and 
had a perceptible drop just behind the 
shoulders. With the exception of the 
Cannock Chase, they were horned, and 
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from 


they varied 
brown or black in face and leg mark- 
ings. These old sheep were hardy, ac- 
tive, able to travel, 
tomed to shifting for themselves on 


spotted to dark 


and were accus- 


the open commons. Comments about 
them indicate that they were little 
subject to foot-rot and scab. These 
good qualities ascribed as being in- 
herent perhaps were due rather more 
to fortunate circumstances than to 
anything else. But hardiness and 
rustling qualities they undoubtedly had 
and these constituted the invaluable 
something to be handed down to the 
new breed. 


Whether the Shropshire came solely 
from the old native types or whether 
the blood of the Southdown and the 
improved longwools was used to ef- 
fect improvement will most likely al- 
ways be a matter of dispute. Robert 
Smith, in writing on the exhibition of 
live stock at Chester, said: “Attempts 
to improve the breed by crossing have 
been a failure. With a Southdown 
cross the result has been a loss of size 
and wool; with long wool sheep a loss 
of character in coat and quality.” W. 
C. Spooner, on the other hand, in an 
article on cross-breeding quoted Sam- 
uel Meire, one of the early improvers 
of the breed as follows: “It is not at- 
tempted to deny that the Shropshire 
is a crossbred sheep.” In the writer’s 
opinion there undoubtedly was some 
crossing with the improved breeds 
mentioned, but this may have been 
done before there was a conscious ef- 
fort to build up a breed out of the old 
types, and perhaps Mansell is right in 
his contention that the Shropshire of 
today did not come from the flocks in 
which crossing with the improved 
breeds was practiced. Years ago Rich- 
ard Gibson of Canada took the right 
attitude on this matter when he said: 
“Why deny the influence of other 
breeds if desired characteristics were 
produced?” The whole. controversy 
has no other than historical interest. 


Shropshires breed true and stamp their 
characteristics on their offspring. Why 
be disturbed over what they may have 
appropriated from existing and com- 
peting breeds? 


the mutton breeds in drawing atten- 
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Samuel Meire and George Adney 
were two of the earlier improvers of 
Shropshires. Their most important 
work was done during the early fifties 
of the nineteenth century, although 


Adney’s flock was in _ existence 
twenty-five years before this. Follow- 
ing closely after these men were 


twelve to twenty others who may be 
regarded as early improvers and these 
were closely followed by from twenty 
to thirty more. This large group co- 
operated as no other group of English 
breeders has been known to do in per- 
fecting and distributing a breed. Their 
concerted action has been an impor- 
tant factor in introducing the Shrop- 
shire in so many parts of the world. 
They petitioned the Council of the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England 
to appoint well known judges to act for 
a term of years at the Royal Show for 
the purpose of fixing the true type and 
character of the Shropshire. This pe- 
tition grew out of the fact that there 
was marked diversity in type at the 
Royal even after the breed had been 
given a class of its own in 1859. The 
council granted the petition, the judges 
appointed officiated consistently, their 
decisions were closely studied, and the 
end sought—uniformity of type—came 
much quicker than the breeders ex- 
pected that it would. 


The Shropshire is similar to the 
Southdown in build of body and length 
of legs, but considerably different in 
various other features. The neck is 
longer and more arched; the head is 
carried higher and is proportionately 
broader between the ears and 
slightly longer and stronger in face 
profile; the ears are attached a little 
lower down on the sides of the head 
and are not quite so nearly erect; the 
hair on nose, ears, and legs is a darker 
shade of brown, being called a deep, 
soft brown, and the wool is longer, not 
as fine, and extends farther over the 
face and legs. Shropshires are larger 
than Southdowns, mature rams weigh- 
ing from 200 to 250 pounds ; ewes from 
150 to 180 pounds. 


In style and show-yard finish the 
Shropshire is impressive and it leads 


eyes, 
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tion and admiration at American live 
stock exhibitions. With its head set 
proudly upon a gracefuly turned neck, 
and with its smoothly turned 
metrical body, and its picturesque ex- 
tension of downy, white wool over the 
face and legs, it possesses an air of 
grandeur rather than of smartness and 
nattiness which is characteristic of the 
Southdown. 


sym- 


In twelve months Shropshire wool 
attains a length of from two and one- 
half to three inches and fleeces aver- 
age between eight and ten pounds in 
weight. The wool is fairly fine and 
sufficiently dense to protect the ani- 
mal well from unfavorable weather. 
No other mutton breed equals the 
Shropshire in extension of wool over 
the face and legs. With the most typ- 
ical specimens all of the face except 
the nose or muzzle is covered with 
white wool and the legs are covered 
to the pasterns. Also the ears are 
often covered with wool. In most 
cases the leg covering is not complete, 
particularly on the forelegs, and fre- 
quently it is not clear white. White 
wool should extend to the knees and 
hocks, however, and on the hind legs 
it should extend on down from _ the 
hock to the pasterns, but between 
these points a slight admixture of dark 
wool is permissible. Dark wool also 
often appears on the head and face, the 
places of its most frequent occurrence 
being the horn holes and the regions 
just above the eyes. In show sheep 
such wool is objectionable, but if pres- 
ent to only a slight extent it is largely 
overlooked in flock specimens. 

Breeders attempt to grow white 
wool on the head and legs of their 
sheep for two reasons: first, pure 
white wool on the extremities almost 
invariably indicates freedom from 
dark fibers in the body of the fleece; 
second, the sharp demarcation between 
white wool and deep brown hair has 
a much more pleasing effect than the 
merging of dark wool and brown hair. 
Dark wool in the body of the fleece 
detracts from its value because white 
wool admixed with dark fibers cannot 
be dyed to a pure color other than 
black. For this reason any Shropshire 
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having a noticeable amount of dark 
wool anywhere above the knees and 
hocks and back of a line drawn from 
ear to ear should be discarded as a 
breeding animal. Regarding the cov- 
ering of head and legs with wool, it 
should be stated that it is seldom uni- 
form in extent through all seasons of 
the year. Breeding ewes particularly 
are likely to begin shedding it a few 
weeks after they lamb and both sexes 
are likely to lose some of it during the 
hot summer months. 

Although a deep soft brown is the 
most typical color for the hair on the 
nose, ears, and legs, considerable vari- 
ation exists and is permissible. Bluish 





has been so exacting with respect to 
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the color of skin as the Shropshire 
men. In spite of this fact, however, 
bluish skins and pink skins with num- 
erous bluish spots are not uncommon. 
Pink skins are thought to indicate easy 
feeding qualities and freedom from a 
tendency to grow dark wool. 

Horns or evidence of their presence 
are regarded as a _ disqualification. 
They never appear in females, but in 
males their presence or absence should 
always be determined by the examiner. 

The mutton of the Shropshire is of 
high quality, being fine grained, firm, 
and of desirable color both in lean and 
fat. The lambs when well finished and 








Shropshire Ewes on Pasture 


or steel gray markings are not ob- 
jected to by many American breeders. 
as they are regarded as indicative of 
robustness, easy feeding qualities, and 
pure white fleeces. Rusty brown or 
faded out brown, particularly when as- 
sociated with very thin short hair on 
the nose and ears, are undesirable 
shades of color, and spotted markings, 
characteristic of crossbred or grade 
down sheep, are undesirable to such 
extent that they usually disqualify the 
animal. 

The skin of the typical Shropshire is 
a bright pink or cherry red. No other 
group of breeders of dark-faced sheep 


weighing about eighty pounds are of 
especially high quality and rank with 
the best as lamb mutton. 

In prolificacy the Shropshire is un- 
surpassed by any other widely-distrib- 
uted improved breed of sheep. A flock 
of one hundred breeding ewes will 
often average from one hundred and 
fifty to one hundred and seventy-five 
lambs, and even a larger percentage is 
not uncommon. Undoubtedly _ this 
marked prolificacy is due in no small 
degree to the attention given it by the 
early improvers of the breed. At birth 
the lambs weigh about eight pounds. 
As a rule the singles are considerably 
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heavier, but the average birth weight 
is cut down materially by the great 
number of twins. The ewes suckle 
very well and the lambs are fairly 
strong at birth. In the selection of 
breeding ewes most American breed- 
ers need to emphasize the practice of 
retaining females that are able to pro- 
duce strong and grow them 
well. Unless this is done, there is 
danger of marked prolificacy being a 
hindrance rather than a help to the 
breed. There was a time when Shrop- 
shire breeders 


lambs 


sacrifice too 
much, in such essentials as constitu- 
tion and ability to make rapid growth, 
for the sake of extreme wool covering. 
Distinctive and picturesque as are 
Shropshires woolly heads and 
legs, they do not conform to the “rent- 
paying” idea early conceived by im- 
provers if they do not possess the 
power of growing strong, lusty, sappy 
lambs. It is better to have only a 
moderate wool covering than to be 
without this power, a fact which all 


would 


with 


Shropshire breeders should keep in 
mind. 

The Shropshire enjéys an almost 
world wide distribution and largely 


because it develops into a pretty good 
sheep, whether it be placed in the 
North or South, on green pastures or 
semi-arid plains, or on lowlands, hills, 
or mountains. 





WYOMING NEWS 


We reported last month that 
October was mean, but it was not 
even a good starter compared to No- 
vember. Looking back we can recall 
just one day last month that was re- 
spectable. The balance of the time it 
was snow, sleet, and wind, with tem- 
peratures which would be low even in 
February. As we write this it is snow- 
ing and the thermometer has been 
around zero all day. What this has 
done to live stock is plenty. Cattle are 
already dropping by the wayside, even 
on hay and fenced pasture; of course 
they were thin to start with: The dry 
summer precluded any fat, and the cold 
winds almost literally blow right 
through these thin beasts. Many have 
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gone to Texas and New Mexico pas- 
tures, and it looks as if owners had 
shown good judgment in so doing. 


In this immediate section many ewe 
bands which were originally intended 
to carry over have been sold and ship- 
ped to Southern ranges. They have 
gone at $11 to $12. One large outfit 
is reported entirely sold out. Others 
have shipped out to winter in the South 
and in the hay sections. Some are 
buying cake and hay and trying to get 
through the winter here, but the ex- 
pense will be by far the heaviest ever 
known. If sheep are not worth good 
money in the spring a lot of them 
will represent mostly feed and little 
sheep. But with present indications 
for wool values it will all work out 
right and the man who sticks will win. 
One thing is sure, no money can be 
made on dead sheep, and it will take 
lots of feed to keep them alive this 
winter. The first half of this year 
produced weather very favorable to the 
sheepman but the last half has way 
over balanced that by drouth, blizzara 
and cold. 


Some wool clips that were not sold 
at shearing time have recently gone to 
Eastern markets at practically the same 
values that obtained then, viz.: around 
55 cents. Lambs are nearly all shipped 
out, mostly at 12 cents at loading point. 
Values have been very fair all year, but 
indications now point to a large dis- 
sipation of profits in feed bills. Cot- 
ton cake prices are scandalous ; around 
$85 a ton at railroad station and an 
added hauling expense will make wool 
cost a dollar a pound if other costs are 
in proportion. November weather has 
strengthened the hay market; $20 to 
$25 a ton in the stack is prevailing 
price here now and little to be had. 
Many are going to the hay sections 
where lamb feeding has. prevailed 
heretofore, and buying hay. Prices 
there are $16 to $18 in the stack. 
Certainly no profiteering by the wool 
grower. 


The next annual meeting of the 
Wyoming Wool Growers’ Association 
will be held in Cheyenne Jan. 15th to 
17th, 1920. Pres. Wilson (we mean gen- 
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ial “Doc”) assures us that he is going 
to have a real live time. There are 
several subjects upon which there is 
some difference of opinion held by 
growers in various sections, and he 
intends to have these different ideas 
presented in good warm discussions. 
Set addresses are fine and necessary at 
any meeting, but a good discussion by 
members on the floor creates real in- 
terest and makes those who attend 
the meeting glad to be there. 

This meeting is just ahead of the 
National Wool Growers Convention at 
Salt Lake, so that sheepmen can go 
direct from Cheyenne to the National 
meeting. Every sheepman who pos- 
sibly can, should get out to these meet- 
ings. It is well worth your time and 
money to take time once a year to 
meet the men who are engaged in 
your own business and learn what they 
are doing. You may get ideas that will 
be worth much to you in real money, 
say nothing of the pleasure of renew- 
ing acquaintances and making new 
ones; and after all that is one of the 
pleasures of life. 

With season’s greetings to all Na- 
tional readers, and hoping to see many 
of you at Cheyenne and Salt Lake. 


ROSCOE WOOD. 





HOME DEMONSTRATOR AGENT 
FOR LAMB PREPARATION 


Correspondence with home demon- 
stration agents who are anxious to get 
the facts about preparing and cooking 
lamb convinces one that the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
should have a Domestic Science expert 
giving all her time to investigational 
and demonstration work on the sub- 
ject. Such an agent working through 
or in co-operation with the Animal 
Husbandry Division could do the sheep 
industry an unmeasurable benefit. Be- 
cause of the extent of the country such 
demonstrations as could be given by 
such an agent would need be confined 
largely to gathering of state demon- 
stration agents. The state agents could 
then carry the gospel to the consumers 
of lamb. 
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DULUTH’S LAMB DAYS 


L. L. Heller 

You are doubtless more or less fa- 
miliar with Cantaloupe Day at Rocky 
Ford, Peach Day at various cities in 
Utah, Watermelon Day in the water- 
melon section and Orange Day in Cal- 
ifornia. You have heard of these if 
nothing more. But until the week of 
November the tenth, I’ll bet you never 
heard of a lamb or mutton week. It 
remained for Duluth, Minnesota, to 
mark this week a red letter one on the 
flockmaster’s calendar, especially Fri- 
day and Saturday. And the way it 
came about was this: A lot of sheep 
have gone into northern Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and Michigan this year, 
some of them unwisely, too. Those 
sheepmen, who have tried out a range 
proposition have been pretty thor- 
oughly disappointed. The country will 
grow sheep if they are kept in small 
bands up to 100 or 200 head to a farm. 
It will not support a range sheep in- 
dustry. The wiser heads in Cloverland 
will agree to that just as unreservedly 
as the Western sheepmen who moved 
bands eastward last summer in an ef- 
fort to escape the ravages of drouth. 
But Greater Cloverland regards sheep 
farming as one of their important in- 
dustries and the Commercial Club of 
Duluth realized that if it were to be 
maintained as_ such, the general de- 
mand for lamb and mutton would have 
to be stimulated. Unfortunately, too 
much attention was given to mutton, 
no distinction being generally made 
between it and lamb in publicity ma- 
terial, but this was an incident. If the 
public were more thoroughly educated 
to the fact that probably more than 
80 per cent of the trade is lamb and 
that good mutton was going begging 
at 10 and 12 cents a pound, while lamb 
was fetching 22 cents, there would be 
less confusion. 

But the drive went over. It went 
Over in great shape. It was timed as 
accurately as a railroad watch, the fes- 
tival being held the same week as the 
meetings of the Northern Minnesota 
Sheep Growers’ Association. It didn’t 
take as much effort to persuade people 
to take home a leg of lamb as it usually 
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does. I don’t mean that those in 
charge did not work, but that their 
work was especially well rewarded and 
that the results they achieved would 
have been impossible without perfect 
synchronization. The two Duluth pa- 
pers, the Herald and the News-Tribune 
played up the lamb and mutton days 
for all they were worth. Every day 
commencing with Monday they ran 
stories and pictures dealing with Clo- 
verland’s Honeyed Mutton. Sheep’s 
pictures were used in the “Heads” and 
to top it all the cartoonist worked in 
the public ordering Honeyed mutton. 
Butcher shops and restaurants co-op- 
erated. Butchers who had been selling 
five or six lambs a week disposed of 
fifty to sixty. One ordered ten upon 
the announcement of the drive. He 
later boosted this order to thirty, then 
to forty and finally to forty-six. He 
reordered twenty afterwards and from 
the way he was handing out Sunday 
roasts, Friday afternoon he probably 
came back for more. This butcher 
made the following killing test which 
disproves butchers’ assertions 
that they can make no money cutting 
lamb. 

One lamb, 39 pounds. 

39lbs.@22c equals $8.58. 
Legs .............-L1¥4 lbs. 
Shoulders 7% \|bs. 
Loin ——...... 7Y% lbs. 
Rib Chops ..... 5 10/16 Ibs. 
Stew ................. 4% Ibs. 

Ibs. 


many 


@32c $ 3.68 
@26c 2.02 
@32c 2.40 
@28c 1.58 
@l4c .66 
@18c 18 


38 2/16 Ibs. 


$10.52 
Shrinkage 
Sold for —.............$10.52 
CORE Seon ee 
$ 1.94—23% 

Another butcher ordered ten and the 
branch house manager plugged the or- 
der to twenty-five. These were to be 
shipped out Friday, but again the man- 
ager took things into his own hands 
and sent them right out. The butcher 
called up Friday morning and ordered 
fifty more. A marine supply house or- 
dered 100 as a starter. They reordered 
twenty-five Friday afternoon and the 
same number Friday evening when the 
biggest day, Saturday, was yet to 
come. 
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Lamb and mutton sales were 
boosted in Superior, just across the St. 
Louis River and in the neighboring 
small towns through Duluth’s action. 

Swift and Company, at their branch 
house, probably, had the largest dis- 
play of prime lambs ever placed on 
sale. There were some 1,600 of these 
and beneath the winter smilox in thin 
white stockinette bags they looked 
very inviting and appetizing. A pur- 
ple ribbon with “Cloverland Lamb” in 
gold and a neat purchase tag telling to 
whom the lambs were sold added to 
the display. 

Two demonstrators, J. R. White 
and W. H. Boireau were there explain- 
ing the retail cuts of lamb and show- 
ing how these cuts were made. The 
neck cuts made before the fore quar- 
ters are separated instead of after- 
ward and the method of cutting 
enough of the shank with the breast 
to make it a braising piece instead of 
stew meat were highly commented 
upon and widely copied. Booklets il- 
lustrating the preparation and con- 
taining recipes for lamb were given to 
the visitors. Demonstrations in cut- 
ting and the use of lamb were given to 
the domestic science classes of the 
high schools at the same time. The 
assembled wool growers had a mutton 
and potato dinner. 

Wholesale and retail houses adver- 
tised lamb in the daily papers and 
every possible way of stimulating in- 
terest was resorted to. Sales were 
boosted from 300 to 350 to better than 
1,600 in one week. This is the best 
evidence of the success of the move- 
ment. 

A few retailers said their stew meat 
moved slower than the higher priced 
cuts. They were advised to get away 
from stew meat by changing their 
style of cutting. The ends of lambs’ 
ribs, stew including the breast was 
slow at 11 cents a pound while spare 
ribs with less meat on them were ac- 
tive at 22 cents. There is no reason- 
able explanation for this and as the 
condition exists, the butcher had bet- 
ter avoid stew meat by altered cut- 
ting rather than educate the public, 
which is a long and expensive under- 
taking. An idea of the wide-spreading 
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effect of this campaign may be.gleaned 
from the action of an interested Ro- 
tarian who bought a lamb and ex- 
pressed it to his friend in Buffalo to 
show him what Duluth and the sur- 
rounding country was doing and had 
done. 





NEW IDAHO FOREST 





Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Interior, 
all public lands in central Idaho within 
the tract commonly known as the 
Thunder Mountain region, bounded by 
the Idaho, Salmon, Challis, and Pay- 
ette National Forests, are hereby re- 
served and set apart as national forest 
lands, as follows, subject to all valid 
existing claims, and the said lands 
shall hereafter be subject to all laws 
affecting the national forests: That 
part of the said tract lying north of 
the fourth standard parallel north, 
Boise meridian and base, is hereby 
added to and made a part of the Idaho 
National Forest; and that part of the 
said tract lying south of the said 
fourth standard parallel is hereby 
added to and made a part of the 
Payette National Forest. 

Received by the President, October 
17, 1919. 


(Note by the Department of State: 
The foregoing act having been pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States for his approval, and not having 
been returned by him to the house of 
Congress in which it originated within 
the time prescribed by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, has become 
a law without his approval.) 





IDAHO WOOL SOLD 





Most of the men in Idaho who 
shipped their wool to the National 
Wool Warehouse of Chicago have now 
received their returns. These men are 
highly pleased with the result of their 
sales, as they have all received net 
from 4 to 12 cents per pound more for 
their wool than they were offered at 


the railroad station at shearing time. 
One man who was only offered 42% 
cents has now received 54 cents for his 
clip. Several men who were offered 
50 cents have now net from 55 to 56 


cents. As a rule, most of the better 
clips were sold at home and the Na- 
tional Wool Warehouse got what was 
left. 

H. S. BETTIS, Boise, Idaho. 





RESOLUTIONS PASSED BY ORE- 
GON WOOL GROWERS ASSN. 





Whereas, it is now a policy of the 
Forest Service to permit cattle to en- 
ter the National Forests in advance of 
the period in which sheep may enter 
such forests, and, 

Whereas, it is likewise the policy of 
the National Forests, in many cases, 
to permit cattle to graze indiscrimi- 
nately over allotments assigned to 
sheep grazing, and, 

Whereas, this policy has brought 
great destruction to the sheep ranges, 
and during the past season it has 
brought great financial losses to sheep- 
men using the National Forests. 

Therefore Be It Resolved, that we 
urge the United States Forest Service 
to erect drift fences between the 
sheep and cattle ranges wherever pos- 
sible, and in all cases to take such ac- 
tion as will prevent cattle and horses 
from grazing on ranges assigned to 
sheep, and, 

Further providing we desire to com- 
mend the officers of the National 
Forest for the careful and painstaking 
manner in which they have performed 
their duties, and to assure them of the 
continued good will and co-operation 
of Oregon wool growers. 

Whereas, there is now pending be- 
fore the Congress of the United States 
the bills known as the Kenyon and 
Kendrick bills, designed to regulate 
the packing industry of the United 
States, and 

Whereas, these bills are radical in 
nature, depriving the packer of his 
stock yards, refrigerator cars, and cold 
storage plants, all of which are ve- 
hicles essentially needed by the pack- 
ing industry for the efficient transac- 
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tion of any large packing business, 
and, 

Whereas, we believe the agitation 
against the packing industry will go 
on until such time as sane and sensible 
laws are enacted for the regulation of 
that industry. 

Therefore Be It Resolved, that we 
most vigorously oppose the enaction of 
either the Kenyon or Kendrick bills in 
their present form, or of any other 
measure which is radical or socialistic 
in nature, and which deprives our 
packers of any of the instrumentalities 
now needed for the transaction of their 
business, and 

Providing further we ask our dele- 
gation in Congress to work and seek 
the enactment of such legislation as 
will place the packing industry in all 
of its phases under the supervision of 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, to the end that future agita- 
tion of the packing industry may not 
occur. 

Whereas, the system of marketing 
wool which prevails in Oregon through 
the sale of wool on the range either 
before or after shearing has proven 
unsatisfactory and disastrous to the 
wool growing industry of this state, 
and, 

Whereas, there have been estab- 
lished in Portland, Oregon, wool ware- 
houses which handle wool for the pro- 
ducers on a strictly commission basis, 
and which neither buy or sell wool on 
their own account in a 
way, and, 

Whereas, we believe that Portland 
should become one of the largest wool 
marketing centers in the United States 
by reason of its favorable location and 
low rates of transportation, 

Therefore Be It Resolved, that we 
most heartily commend these Port- 
land wool warehouses which act sim- 
ply as a representative of the grower 
for the handling and sale of his wool, 
and which do not speculate in wools in 
any way whatever, and, 

We further pledge our undivided 
support and urge the wool growers of 
this section to use these warehouses as 
the avenue through which their wool 
shall be sold direct to the manufac- 
turers. 


speculative 
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Whereas, the constant agitation of 
the wage question on the part of rail- 
way employees has resulted in enor- 
mous losses to shippers of live stock 
due to the interference with railway 
traffic occasioned by strikes, and 
threats of strikes, and, 

Whereas, Congress is now consider- 
ing legislation for the return of these 
railroads to their lawful owners, 

Therefore Be It Resolved, that we 
most insistently urge upon the Con- 
gress that in any legislation returning 
these railroads to their employees, 
there be included a provision compel- 
ling railway employees and owners to 
submit their differences to some Fed- 
eral Arbitration Board, and that the 
findings of such board shall be en- 
forced on both parties by the whole 
power of the Federal government. 

Whereas, it is now proposed by the 
British government in combination 
with some of our wool manufacturers 
to ship a large amount of Australian 
wool to Boston to be there sold at auc- 
tion by the British government in 
competition with American 
wools, and, 

Whereas, we now have in the United 
States according to the last reports of 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, 729,000,000 pounds of wool or 
its equivalent, a supply sufficient to 
meet the needs of this country for 
more than one year, 

Therefore Be It Resolved, that we 
most earnestly petition the Congress 
of the United States to pass at the 
earliest moment such legislation as 
will prevent the dumping of this for- 
eign wool in this country. 

Whereas, the publication of the Na- 
tional Wool Grower is of inestimable 
value of the sheepmen of the country, 
and by far the best publication of its 
kind in the United States, we recom- 
mend most heartily the publication and 
its editor, and hereby pledge our moral 
and financial support to them, and we 
urge that aH growers should appreci- 
ate the efforts of the National Wool 
Grower by becoming a subscriber to 
the publication and a member of the 
National Wool Growers Association. 

Whereas, the tendency of the mod- 
ern education is to the practical and 
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many of our schools, both rural and 
city, are giving instruction in agricul- 
ture, we commend the efforts along 
this line and urge farther advance- 
ment wherever possible, and believe 
that anything that tends to educate the 
youth in agriculture and live stock 
pursuits should be encouraged, and 
that all counties of this state should 
have and maintain an agriculture ex- 
pert who will also be an expert in live 
stock raising and breeding. 

Whereas, the value of any product 
depends upon its quality as well as 
quantity and we as an association are 
committed to the upbuilding of our 
flocks to the highest possible stand- 
ard, 

3e It Resolved, that we recommend 
to the fullest extent possible the an- 
nual Ram Sale held at Salt Lake, and 
to the end that a broader field may be 
given for the distribution of. stud 
rams. 

Whereas, the Pacific International 
Live Stock Show at North Portland 
has demonstrated its value in bringing 
together for exhibition purposes some 
of the best thoroughbred stock in the 
country, and should be fully main- 
tained so that the raising of live stock 
in the Northwest may be raised to its 
highest possible standard, we pledge 
our continued support to this show and 
heartily urge full co-operation on the 
part of all of our members. 

Whereas, the business of the Ore- 
gon Wool Growers Association has 
been conducted in a very business-like 
and economical manner during the 
past years, we hereby express our 
thanks to our worthy president and 
secretary, who were responsible for 
the efficient manner in which the 
same was handled. 

Whereas, the value of any product is 
based largely upon the condition un- 
der which it goes to market, we urge 
the best possible methods at shearing 
pens, in the tieing, sorting and packing 
of the fleeces so that the grade of wool 
may be apparent upon examination 
and the best price for the product 
realized. 





January 19-20-21. 


IN UTAH 


Hay is $15 to $16 per ton in stack 
and crops were good, especially along 
the river. Ewe lambs, also young 
ewes are in big demand. 

The range, however, is not as good 
as usual but the early snow has made 
it possible to get out on the desert, 
which is certainly fine for the sheep- 
men, and I think most all sheep are 
looking good. 

T. A. GARDNER. 





BOUGHT RAMBOUILLET EWES 


During the past fall the Cunningham 
Sheep & Land Company of Pilot Rock, 
Oregon, have purchased about 200 head 
of registered Rambouillet ewes. They 
bought most of them from Hobbs & 
Gillett, and Butterfield Live Stock Co. 
At the Montana State Fair they pur- 
chased from Williams & Pauly of Deer 
Lodge, Montana, a pen of twenty-five 
yearling ewes. For these twenty-five 
ewes they paid $100 per head. At the 
last Salt Lake Ram Sale they paid 
the Quealy Sheep Company $900 for 
the ram they had been featuring” in 
their advertisement. The Cunning- 
ham people have certainly laid a good 
foundation for a stud flock. 





FROM NORTHERN WYOMING 


Range conditions in central Wyo- 
ming are not very flattering. We have 
had winter here since the second day 
of October at which time we had fif- 
teen inches of snow fall and since then 
we have had several other snows and 
at this writing the winter range in 
Fremont County is covered with from 
three to ten inches of crusted snow 
and it is pulling down the range stock 
early in the season as winter should 
not begin yet. Add to this the fact 
that we had a very short growth of 
feed this summer and the outlook for 
wintering stock is not the brightest. 
There has been a large number of both 
cattle and sheep shipped out of this 
county this fall. 


Quite a number of our sheepmen 
shipped their lambs and old ewes to 
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Wisconsin early in the summer to 
graze on the cut-over timber lands of 
that country and marketed them this 
fall, but from the reports I get of the 
venture it was not very satisfactory 
and none of them that I have talked 
to seem to favor the scheme. 

Some of our sheepmen have shipped 
their sheep to New Mexico to winter 
and expect to return them here in the 
spring. 

Noble and Carmody are shipping 
about six thousand head of ewes to a 
point near Long Pine, Nebraska, for 
the winter. The Indian reservation 
here which maintains annually about 
six thousand head of Government cat- 
tle is shipping out a large number to 
the Omaha markets and yesterday 
they sold at public auction at the Ft. 
Washakie agency about one thousand 
head of these cattle as there was not 
sufficient feed on the reserve for them. 
About all the hay in the Lander and 
Riverton Valley have been sold at 
around $20 and $22 a ton. Most of the 
sheepmen are also getting in corn and 
oil cake for winter feed. 

I just returned from a trip over the 
winter range and on the trip I saw 
five different outfits of sheep. The 
Yellowstone Sheep Company were 
crossing the Wind River at Riverton 
with five bands, about three thousand 
in each band. Some of these sheep 
looked pretty hard for this early in the 
season, but this outfit has a large lease 
on the Indian reservation with fair 
feed and these sheep were crossing to 
this lease. 

Shoettlin’s outfit had just had a long 
trail from upon Rock Creek where the 
snow is pretty deep and they looked 
gaunt. 

I passed through Emil Thoren’s herd 
and his sheep looked fair, but all the 
stock I saw showed the effects of the 
last six weeks of winter weather. I 
saw about seventy-five antelope ten 
miles southwest of Shoshoni and the 
herders in there think these antelope 
will starve if they are not fed as they 
say. the does that have raised a fawn 
this year are very poor now. 

What range cattle and horses I saw 
were poor. There seemed to be plenty 
of rabbits and they were fat. Coyotes 
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seem to be as plentiful as ever, but the 
trappers are having no luck getting 
them this fall as it has been bad 
weather for trapping. 

On account of the annual dipping 
law being held up in the courts there 
was no dipping of sheep in this county 
this fall. The sheep are healthy and 
free from all disease here, but unless 
we have a very favorable winter there 
will be a heavy loss in all kinds of live 
stock. 


E. J. FARLOW. 





IOWA WOOL MEN PLEASED 


At wool-selling time last year, the 
wool growers of Iowa could not sell 
their wool except at ridiculously low 
levels. The market opened around 35 
cents per pound and crept up to about 
50 cents. The growers would not take 
these prices and got together and 
shipped their wool, amounting to 
about 1,500,000 pounds, to the National 
Wool Warehouse in Chicago. At the 
recent International Live Stock Ex- 
position several of these lowa growers 
and the county agents met to go over 
the returns the warehouse had re- 
ceived for them. To say that these 
men were pleased is only half telling 
it. The warehouse has now cleaned up 
these Iowa wools and has net the 
growers a huge sum of money. The 
returns indicate that the warehouse 
has net them all the way from 10 to 15 
cents per pound more than they could 
have obtained at home. 


CAMPAIGN IS A BENEFIT 


J. E. Poole 

Lamb consumption revived in a sub- 
stantial manner during 1919; in fact 
it was one of the outstanding trade 
features of the year. Despite an enor- 
mous supply product went into distrib- 
utive channels with reasonable celer- 
ity, packers freezing little and the 
dressed market showed less indication 
of paralysis than in many seasons past. 

Some attributed this to scarcity of 
fresh pork which got into the same 
category of luxuries as terrapin and 
lobster, but “Bob” Matheson, Swift’s 
sheep expert, does not share this view. 
“Tt merely means that we are gradual- 
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ly educating the consumer to the value 
of lamb,” he said. “The packers have 
been hammering away along that line 
these many years past, but the task 
has been given added impetus by the 
eat-more-lamb campaign undertaken 
by the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation which has been decidedly effec- 
tive. Now that a wedge has been en- 
tered we must continue hammering. 
Call it propaganda or what you like; 
education in my opinion is the proper 
word, it is the only method of stimu- 
lating consumption that is likely to 
prove effective. Much has been accom- 
plished in a few months; in as many 
years the task should be completed.” 

In Mr. Matheson’s opinion live mut- 
ton trade is wrestling with two evils, 
or handicaps at this juncture; one 1s 
unequal distribution, the other inade- 
quate consumption. A third is the 
flood of common and indifferent na- 
tive lambs with which -the market is 
deluged during the last half of the 
year, especially the September to No- 
ber period, a grist the market mill 
must grind regardless of results. He 
points significantly to the large per- 
centage of culls, 25 per cent or more 
in the bulk of native lambs, when 10 
per cent would be excessive, no logical 
reason existing for more than 5 per 
per cent. These culls are penalized #4 
or $5 per hundredweight, which means 
not only unnecessary loss to the 
grower, but injury to the trade as the 
product is inferior and earns a_ bad 
reputation for lamb, thereby nullify- 
ing to an extent the campaign to in- 
crease consumption. 

“Until farmers decide to castrate 
male lambs, give their flocks that de- 
gree of care which is essential to suc- 
cess and treat sheep in the same man- 
ner as other live stock, the last handi- 
cap will not be removed. The others 
are twin evils and susceptible of im- 
provement, if not elimination,” he said. 
“If we could establish a market in the 
Central West for lamb, on a similar 
scale to that of New England and the 
principal Atlantic seaboard cities, the 
problem would be solved. The Central 
West, meaning the northern half of the 
Mississippi Valley stretching from 
Pennsylvania to Colorado, consumes 
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twenty pounds of beef to one of lamb 
under existing circumstances, while 
the ratio in New England and on the 
Atlantic seaboard is five to one. In- 
crease lamb consumption in the region 
between the Alleganies and the Rocky 
Mountains north of St. Louis and 
Kansas City, including those cities, to 
the same ratio compared with beef as 
now exists in the East and a famine 
would develop. We could double pro- 
duction at once and then not have 
enough to go around. This, then, is 
the problem to be solved and the only 
method that can possibly be effective is 
teaching the public the value of lamb. 
The term “mutton” should be dis- 
carded, in fact packers are now en- 
deavoring to banish it from the trade 
lexicon.” 

Matheson contends that trash will 
always be superabundant and that 
growers undertaking to produce one 
good lamb where two of the indifferent 
or common varieties are now grown 
will be a benefactor in a limited way 
individually, effectively as a whole. 
He urges the adoption of Western 
methods by Eastern farmers and ad- 
vocates that the process of populariz- 
ing lamb be accelerated by the grow- 
ers themselves, many refusing to eat 
their own product. Prejudice on the 
part of small town butchers could be 
routed in his opinion if farmers would 
demand lamb. Once a semblance of 
equitable distribution has been at- 
tained, he believes the market will ac- 
quire a stride, periods of demoraliza- 
tion will no longer recur and a reason- 
able condition of price uniformity be 
established, all of which will be im- 
possible as long as the surplus of pe- 
riods of excess marketings must be 
dumped into such cities as New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston and Washington. 

Matheson is an optimist. He de- 
plores reversion to fine wool types, be- 
lieving that with the exception of a 
few localities, the most profitable 
lamb is the mutton type and the best 
policy of the grower to raise the larg- 
est lamb possible in the shortest time. 
He is confident that the American 
people can be educated to use more 
lamb and that the campaign to that 
end should be carried on vigorously. 
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The desert in western Wyoming is 
in bad condition to winter sheep and 
a good many sheepmen have, or will, 
move their flocks to new ground. 
Some will go to the Utah desert or to 
other points. I have recently erected 
an alfalfa grinding mill and expect to 
grind my alfalfa and mix it with beet 
syrup. This mixture we shall feed to 
our herd of registered Herefords and 
to about two thousand of our thinnest 
ewes. I believe this molasses feed is 
an ideal one for all kinds of live stock. 

The coyotes in our section are very 
numerous and we have not yet hit 
upon the right way of destroying 
them. 

LEE CHESNEY, Wyoming. 





FEED IN TEXAS 


Our country is in fine shape. Sheep 
are doing well. We had more than 
our share of rain. The crops are all 
damaged and lots of them will rot in 
the fields. But we did not need them, 
as our range was never better than 
now and the prospect for winter is 
exceptionally good. Texas will have a 
banner wool clip in the spring—the 
best in the history of the state. 

T. D. WORD, Texas. 





PROGRESS OF THE EAT-MORE- 
LAMB MOVEMENT 


Not many months ago a statement 
appeared in the farm press to the ef- 
fect that no assistance could be ex- 
pected from the packers in the move- 
ment for a more common use of lamb. 
Subsequent events fail to substantiate 
this view. Not all the big packing 
companies are interested to the same 
extent, some of them holding that an 
increase in lamb consumption must 
necessarily mean a decrease in beef 
and pork sales. This is, however, the 
narrower view held by only a few, the 
majority looking at the problem in the 
broader light, that variety in meat diet 
will increase total sales. Specific in- 
stances are now in order: 


Swift and Company have half a 
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dozen or more men in the field devot- 
ing all their time to lamb cutting dem- 
onstrations. These men appear before 
women’s clubs, domestic science 
classes in high schools, and colleges, 
wool growers’ conventions, farmers’ 
short courses and other gatherings. 
They show how to cut up lamb to the 
best advantage and how to prepare it 
for cooking. Taking off the fell, they 
tell their listeners, is advisable, when 
the older meat is purchased as a way 
of getting away from the objectionable 
flavor that occurs once in a great 
while, but which many meat eaters er- 
roneously think is always present. 


Cut off the neck slices with a knife 
and saw before the carcass is split, is 
their advice to butchers and instead 
of shapeless battered, stew meat, 
braising pieces that are suitable for 
serving in a casserole award their ef- 
forts. Cut the shoulder roast shorter, 
leaving more of the shank with the 
breast for a braising pieces, and your 
lower priced cuts will move more rap- 
idly, they cadjole the retailer. And 
make your shoulder roasts of a size to 
suit your trade by cutting off a few 
chops and reduce your leg o’ lambs to 
family dimensions by cutting off lamb 
steaks are farther subjects they dwell 
upon. Swifts have also published eat- 
more-lamb literature of their own and 
have bought a liberal supply of the as- 
sociation’s bulletin at cost for distrib- 
ution to interested parties. 

Morris and Company have purchased 
a supply of the bulletins at cost and 
are putting them in circulation where 
they think they will accomplish the 
greatest results. 


Wilson and Company are preparing 
a lamb and pork chart as a sequel to 
their beef chart as was mentioned in a 
previous issue of the Wool Grower. 


As has been contended from the 
start of the campaign all that is needed 
to make lamb a popular meat is to call 
the public’s attention to it and tell the 
housewives how to cook it. If it had 
enjoyed its proportional share of pub- 
licity throughout the years of meat 
advertising it would never have fallen 
into the subordinate place it has oc- 
cupied. 
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~ Boston Wool Market 


With the close of the first 
of Government wool auctions since 
the summer vacation, the wool situa- 
tion has materially changed, and to the 
surprise of many dealers as well as 
manufacturers, the market has shown 
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considerable strength. Perhaps the 
main factor in bringing about this 
agreeable (from the seller’s standpoint) 
change has been the _ continued 
strength of all fine wools, and the 
constantly increasing values asked and 
realized for such grades. The first 
Government sale of Australian wool 
brought out the highest prices ever 
realized in this country for any kind 
of wool, and probably at the time the 
highest in the world, though the Lon- 
don market has continued to advance 
since then. 

It is noteworthy, not only as a matter 
of record, but also on account of the 
probable effect of the domestic wool 
market, that out of 161 lots of Austral- 
ian wool sold on Nov. 10, 55 lots 
showed a clean cost of $2 and above. 
The highest price paid was $1.45 in 
the grease for a lot of 177 bales of 
64s to 70s deep stapled super Merino 
wool, free or nearly free, taken by the 
Wanskuck Company. This lot showed 
a clean cost of over $2.79. Another 
lot was widely advertised as showing 
a clean cost of $2.88, but this was later 
cancelled. Sixteen of the lots showed 
a clean cost of $2.38 to $2.79. 


Emphasis is placed on this Austral- 
ian sale, as it indicates the real con- 
ditions that obtain in this market, and 
taken with the postponement of the 
auctions to be held for account of the 
British government until after the 
New Year, in some sense explains the 
undoubted radical change in sentiment 
that has taken place in the month of 
November. Manufacturers proved by 
the way they took hold of the Govern- 
ment’s offerings of Australian wool, 
that they were in earnest in their ap- 
peal'to the British government to allow 
a better supply of such wool to come to 
this country. 


Naturally, this unexpected strength 





By Our Boston Correspondent 


in Australians has had a marked effect 
on the demand for choice domestic 
wools, though the Government has 
very few choice wools, either Ohio 
delaines or staple Territories. The only 
notable lot in the sale of fleece on Nov. 
11, was lot 1, which sold at 72 cents. 
With an estimated shrinkage of 63 per 
cent, this would mean a clean cost to 
the purchaser of nearly $1.95, an ex- 
traordinary price for fine unwashed 
clothing Ohio wool. All through the 
sales, however, everything of a fine 
character that had staple enough to 
put into the French combs, or to blend 
with longer wools by the topmakers, 
went well at full prices. 
Unfortunately, the advance comes 
at a time when most dealers have sold 
their stocks of fine staple Territory 
wools. In fact, it is said by those sup- 
posed to be in a position to know that 
the holdings of such wools here are 
largely consigned wools, though two 
or three houses have moderate hold- 
ings. Best Montana fine staple wools 
are now quoted $2.10 and over clean, 
and a few choice lots are held for $2.20. 
Sales have been few and far between 
of this grade owing to the scarcity, 
and buyers are forced to come to the 
sellers, if they want the wool. 


One of the gratifying developments 
of the month has been the increased 
interest in three-eighths-blood and 
quarter-blood wools. Millions of 
pounds of the former grade were taken 
up by leading mills soon after the 
Government auction, and quarter- 
bloods also sold well. That these 
wools were sold on easy terms in 
no way detracts from the importance 
of the fact that the manufacturers had 
at last found a way in which to use 
these grades, which for months had 
been the danger point in the market. 
It is said that only a part of the houses 
carrying these wools sold their hold- 
ings, the others either thinking that the 
prices were not high enough, or they 
were unwilling to give the forward 
dating insisted upon by some of the 
buyers. 


Fine Territory wools have not sold 
very freely, owing to the restricted 
offerings, and the fact that most of the 
dealers are already well sold. There 
has, however, been a pretty good move- 
ment in fine scoured wools, at $1.50 
to $1.60, with a few choice lots going 
at $1.65. The clothing mills are said 
to have big orders on their hands, and 
in most cases are well sold as far as 
July 1, 1920. Early in the month a 
good-sized lot of Wyoming fine and 
fine medium wool, with a little staple 
and a small percentage of medium, 
sold in the original bags at 62 cents. 


December comes in with choice 
Montana fine staple wool held at bet- 
ter than $2.10 clean, average fine and 
fine medium staple at $2 to $2.10, aver- 
age fine medium staple at $2; half- 
blood staple at $1.80 to $1.85, three- 
eighths-blood staple at $1.30 to $1.40, 
quarter-blood staple at $1.10 to $1.15, 
wool at $1.70 to $1.75. One large 
holder is reported to have refused 61 
cents for his Soda Springs three- 
eighths-blood, as he considers wools of 
that grade worth 62 to 63 cents in the 
grease, or up to $1.40 clean. Every- 
where is seen similar indications of 
strength, which has all come to light 
since the big drive, but which dealers 
are hopeful will continue. 

Current quotations for Ohio wools 
are 88 to 90 cents for fine unwashed 
delaine, 85 cents for half-blood comb- 
ing, 70 to 72 cents for three-eighths- 
blood combing, 67 to 68 cents for quar- 
ter-blood combing and 70 to 72 cents 
for fine unwashed clothing. 

Whatever strength this market has 
shown of late, it has rather followed 
than led foreign markets, all of which 
show great strength and considerable 
activity. At the Cape, all primary 
markets are tremendously strong, with 
Japan eagerly buying the best comb- 
ing wool and Bradford competing 
sharply for other grades. According 
to a cablegram to one leading house, 
best combing wools are selling at the 
Cape at prices that mean a clean cost 
landed in Boston figuring the pound 
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sterling at $4, of $2.40 to $2.50, with 
French combing wools at $1.90 and 
short clothing wool at $1.60. Other ca- 
blegrams are even higher, running as 
high as $2.50 to. $2.58 for. choice comb- 
ing and $2.20 to $2.30 for shorter- 
stapled wools. 

South American markets are firm 
and higher, with the new clip season 
getting under a good headway. Best 
Buenos Aires crossbreds are offered at 
43 to 46 cents, laid down here, cost 
and freight. English markets are also 
firm, with sharp competition at the 
London and Liverpool auction sales 
for the best Australian Merinos and 
fine crossbreds. Record prices were 
made at the close of the last London 
sale, with advances of 15 to 20 per cent 
from the opening. 

Tentative plans have been announced 
for the next Government auction series, 
which will be held Dec. 9 to 12, inclu- 
sive. Offerings will aggregate about 
26,475,000 pounds. Domestic wool day 
will be Dec. 11, when the offerings 
will include 625,000 pounds domestic 
fleeces, 925,000 pounds Territories, 
325,000 pounds Texas wool, 1,000,000 
pounds California wool and 900,000 
pounds foreign and domestic pulled 
wool. It is said that the sale of Dec. 9 
will include a good proportion of 
choice Australian Merinos, possibly the 
bulk of the Government’s holdings of 
such wool. There will also be in- 
cluded about 4,000 bales of 58s to 60s 
and 58s, fine Australian crossbreds, 
grades much wanted here at the 
amount. 

Buyers have been notified by bulle- 
tin 163, from the office of Col. H. J. 
Gallagher, Zone Supply Officer, that at 
the December series of Government 
auctions, buyers will be given 30 days 


in which to remove wools, instead of* 


14 days as heretofore. This extension 
of delivery time is to apply only to the 
December auctions, and is for the con- 
venience of those buyers who take in- 
ventory prior to closing their books 
on Dec. 31. This condition will apply 
to the carpet wool sale held in Phila- 
delphia December 17, as well as to the 
Boston series of auctions. 

Conditions attending the proposed 
British auctions of Australian wools 
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to be held in Boston have materially 
changed during the past month. In 
the first place, shipments have been 
delayed, and instead of the first steamer 
from Australia arriving about the mid- 
dle of November, she is not expected 
before Dec. 10. Furthermore, it has 
been decided that no further quantities 
of Australian crossbred wools are to 
be shipped here, beyond the 12,000 to 
13,000 bales already shipped. 

Owing to the alarming developments 
regarding the drought in Australia, 
especially in New South Wales, and the 
great strength shown recently at the 
London wools sales, some importers 
here are beginning to predict that ship- 
ments of Merinos will also be curtailed. 
Thus far there has been no official an- 
nouncement to that effect. Messrs. 
Windler and Goldie, the auctioneers to 
be in charge of the sales have arrived 
in Boston, and an early announcement 
regarding the time, place and details of 
the coming sales is expected. 

Altogether, the situation is 
much stronger than it was a month 
ago, and some of the more optimistic 
dealers are predicting that a tremen- 
dous wool “boom” will develop during 
December. It will be noted that this 
marks a complete reversal of trade 
opinion since October and early No- 
vember. The way the three-eighths- 
bloods have been moved, after so long 
a period of dullness, is the most en- 
couraging feature of the situation, and 
though money was undoubtedly lost 
on some of the sales, the sellers hope 
to recoup themselves later, when the 
remainders of their stocks are taken 
off their hands. Combining the Govern- 
ment and private agencies, a tremen- 
dous volume of wool has been trans- 
ferred to mill account during the 
month, estimated by some members of 
the trade at 35,000,000 pounds, of 
which over half was Government wool. 
High prices are expected to prevail at 
the December auctions, especially for 
Australians, and this can not fail to 
have a-strengthening effect on the 
market for domestic wools. 


very 





~ Wool is being contracted in Utah at 
60 cents but most growers are holding 
for 75 cents. 
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WYOMING WOOL GROWERS’ 
MEETING 





The annual meeting of the Wyoming 
Wool Growers Association will be held 
at Cheyenne, Wyoming, on January 
15, 16 and 17. This will be an impor- 
tant meeting and all wool growers are 
invited to attend. 





SHODDY 





We have been asked to discuss the 
shoddy question and its relation to 
American clothing. This is rather dif- 
ficult to do, for the latest statistics 
we have on shoddy are contained in 
the census of 1910. 

Shoddy is composed entirely of wool 
that has been manufactured into cloth- 
ing one or more times. Throughout 
the cities and Eastern states we have 
what are known as rag men. These 
men go from house to house buying up 
rags and old clothing, paying as little 
as possible therefor. When a carload 
of rags is gathered, they are baled and 
shipped to rag dealers in Boston or 
other Eastern cities. These rags are 
then carefully sorted and graded, and 
in turn sold to a mill that converts 
them into what we call shoddy. The 
mill man again sorts them into differ- 
ent grades and begins their manufac- 
ture into shoddy. The rags are run 
through a duster and are then soaked 
in a bath of muriatic acid gas for sev- 
eral hours. This is a powerful acid that 
burns up all the dirt and vegetable 
fiber, such as cotton that may be in 
the cloth, and reduces these elements 
In this process, the wool 
fiber is damaged some but not to a 
great extent. After these ashes have 
been removed the cloth is ready to be 
made into shoddy. This process is 
simply the drawing out of the fibers of 
wool in the cloth. The rags are now 
mixed with oil so that the wool fibers 
will slip one upon the other and there- 
by be drawn out. After oiling, the 
rags are passed through a picker, a 
machine consisting of two large re- 
volving drums, which hold the rags as 
they pass on to another roller covered 
with small pins. As these pins revolve, 
they pass through the rags, dividing 


to ashes. 
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them into thousands of pieces and 
tending to tease out each fiber of wool 
separately. This currying out of the 
rags is pursued until all the wool fibers 
are separated from each other and 
nothing is left but the wool fibers out 
of which the rag was originally made. 
This is shoddy—in other words, shoddy 
is pure wool that has been used one or 
more times before. It is different from 
wool in the fact that the wear it was 
subjected to has weakened it and in 
passing it through the machine for its 
recovery very many of the fibers were 
so stretched that they were broken, 
many of them being only a fraction of 
an inch long, while others are as long 
as new wool. Maybe it would be bet- 
ter to say that shoddy is second-hand 
wool. The quality of this shoddy then 
depends entirely on the quality of the 
rags out of which it is made. If the 
rags were made of good long staple 
wool, the shoddy will be likewise; 
while if the shoddy was made of cloth 
containing short clothing wool, or of 
cloth which already contained shoddy, 
it will be miserable stuff, suitable only 
for making felt goods, hats, bootlin- 
ings, wall paper, etc. Probably the 
words “second hand” wool cannot be 
applied properly to all shoddy, for a 
great deal of shoddy is made of clip- 
pings from tailor shops and factories 
where suits are made. These clippings, 
of course, contain new wool that has 
never been worn, but as they must be 
subjected to the same process as old 
rags, the wool that is recovered from 
them is called shoddy. 

Now as to the importance of shoddy. 
Up until the beginning of the war, 
shoddy did not enter very largely into 
American clothing and each year less 
of it was used. In 1909 the entire 
woolen and worsted industry of the 
‘United States, and that is the industry 
that makes our clothing, blankets, in 
fact everything but our underwear, 
felt and knit goods, used only 12% per 
cent of shoddy. By that we mean that 
out of every hundred pounds of mate- 
rial used by these mills, 12% pounds 
were shoddy. Of this 12% per cent, a 
large amount went into blankets and 
overcoats and very little into men’s or 
women’s dress goods. While wool 
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growers believe otherwise, the fact is 
that American clothing is now and al- 
ways has been freer from shoddy than 
any clothing in the world. In 1909 this 
industry used 12% per cent of shoddy, 
in 1899 it used 18% per cent more. As 
tending to show the freedom of our 
clothing from shoddy, the following 
facts are of interest: In 1896, we im- 
ported 11,000,000 pounds of rags for 
shoddy making. In 1911, our imports 
were only 241,000 pounds. In 1906, we 
exported to Great Britain only 528,000 
pounds of rags for shoddy making, 
while in 1911, we sent her 37,000,000 
pounds of rags and 2,000,000 pounds of 
shoddy. Great Britain is the shoddy 
center of the world. In 1910, England 
imported 132,000,000 pounds of rags in 
addition to what she produced herself. 
English wool manufacturers use prob- 
ably five pounds of shoddy to every 
pound used in the United States. The 
figures used are taken from the Tariff 
Board’s report and are the best avail- 
able. The only data we get on the use 
of shoddy in this country come in the 
census report and we shall have that 
again next year. It is probable that 
during the war our use of shoddy in- 
creased, due to the fact that our wool 
was reserved for soldiers’ use. 

One of the reasons why the use of 
shoddy declined in this country was 
that the worsted woolen industry was 
rapidly displacing the woolen industry. 
There are two processes for convert- 
ing wool into cloth—one is known as 
the worsted, the other the woolen 
process. In the worsted. method noth- 
ing but long fibers of wool can be used. 
By combing, the wool fibers are laid 
parallel to each other and then twisted 
into a yarn. In the woolen process the 
wool is not combed at all and all 
lengths can be used, short as well as 
long. Now under the worsted process, 
shoddy cannot be used at all in most 
cases and only to a very limited extent 
in any case. Worsted woolens as a 
rule, due to the method under which 
the yarn is spun, give better service 
and are more attractive than woolens 
made by the woolen process, in which 
shoddy can be used. Remembering 
that the worsted manufacturer does 
not use shoddy and that the woolen 
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manufacturer does, the following data 
show why more shoddy is not used. In 
1909, the worsted industry used 388,- 
000,000 pounds of wool, while the 
woolen industry used but 87,500,000 
pounds. 

The objection to the use of shoddy 
lies in the fact that it lacks strength 
and when converted into cloth where 
any tension occurs, it does not stand 
the strain or give the wear that wool 
does. Unfortunately, shoddy is all 
wool and so far no method has been 
discovered by which the percentage of 
shoddy in a garment can be detected. 
The sale of shoddy as wool is fraudu- 
lent and ought to be prohibited by 
law, if any way can be devised to de- 
tect it in a woolen garment. 





LAMB KNUCKLES ARE POPULAR 





It requires something new to take 
the eye. This was again demonstrated 
when the St. Paul Athletic Club’s chef 
recently served Lamb Knuckles at the 
business men’s lunch. Of the 1,200 
guests served, perhaps two-thirds or- 
dered the novelty. Picking up the bill 
of fare the diners’ gaze would travel 
down the column until arrested by the 
above item. “Lamb knuckles, I won- 
der what they are? I believe I'll try 
them, waiter,” was their usual re- 
sponse. And they were well pleased, 
too. The knuckles, which were sec- 
tions from the shanks, were served 
with peas and other vegetables and 
they created a very favorable impres- 
sion. 

The professor of a Middle Western 
agricultural college recently put on 
sale “turkey legs” of lamb which were 
very similar to the knuckles before 


* cooking and they sold to campus cus- 


stomers like hot cakes. 





NEW MEXICO RANGE 





This section of New Mexico is in 
good shape; grass matured well as we 
have had very little frost, which is un- 
usual. I have seen frost here in Sep- 
tember. Stock of all kinds are going 
into the winter in fine shape. 

W. H. SULTEMEIER, New Mexico. 
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THE TRADE RETROSPECTIVELY 
AND PROSPECTIVELY 





James E. Poole 

That the sheep grower did not fare 
beautifully during 1919 goes without 
saying; and yet in the language of the 
immortal Boggs, it might have been 
worse. The Lord is credited with tem- 
pering the wind to the shorn lamb and 
in this instance the situation was 
ameliorated by several factors, notably 
feeder demand, a healthy wool market 
and good prices for slats and by prod- 
uct. On the adverse side of the ac- 
count may be inscribed drouth, inter- 
vals of depression in live mutton trade, 
low prices for mature stock and a 
continuous bargain sale of culls. Re- 
vival of lamb consumption was a miti- 
gating influence. The heretofore 
plebian pork chop worked into the 
category of luxuries, enabling lamb to 
do effective substitute duty. If the 
vantage ground thus gained can be 
retained, and this is reasonably prob- 
able, the trade has been placed in 
stronger technical position. 

This feeder demand is deserving of 
note. After the disastrous experience 
of lowa farmers in handling Western 
lambs the previous season, prediction 
was made that they would not repeat, 
but they came right back and fairly 
made the Omaha feeder market hum 
week after week. The secret of this 
activity was that another set of oper- 
ators was created as a result of the 
demoralized cattle market of the first 
half of the year. Stung by unprofit- 
able beef making, confronted with feed 
abundance and faced by necessity for 
doing something, they placed their 
confidence in lambs. For the West- 
erner it was a fortunate circumstance 
that Iowa took that notion and had 
the money necessary to swing such a 
gigantic deal, as purchasing close to 
700,000 Western sheep and lambs; 
minus that buying power both fat and 
feeding lambs would have sold $3@4 
per hundred weight lower, as killers 
would have been required’ to absorb 
a mass of half-fat stuff. As it was, 
feeders competed with packers on 
fleshy lambs worth $15@16, taking 
thousands to the country for a quick 
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turn and saving the day for many a 
Western consignment that otherwise 
would have found but one bid. lowa 
has leaped into the front rank as a 
buyer of Western feeding lambs, prob- 
ably to retain that distinction. Never 
before in trade history. have feeders 
bought Western lambs so greedily 
following an unprofitable season, pay- 
ing high prices on both occasions. 

A heavy crop of native lambs was a 
depressing influence during the last half 
of the year. What would have hap- 
pened had they been of good uniform 
quality must be left to conjecture, as 
it was the poorest aggregation ever 
dumped into the market hopper. This 
flood of medium and common native 
lambs undoubtedly exerted an adverse 
influence on good and choice grades 
and always will. Half the number of 
good natives would have _ netted 
growers far more net profit; in fact 
it is doubtful if the bulk of the bucky 
and wormy pee-wee native stock pro- 
duced this year paid cost of raising. 

Southern lambs found a good market 
as they invariably show up between 
hay and grass. The crop from that 
quarter was estimated as 25'to 40 per 
cent larger than in 1918, but did not 
show an increase of more than 15 per 
cent. The Mid-South, Kentucky, Vir- 
ginia and Tennessee were free buyers 
of Western ewes, having acquired in 
the school of bitter experience the 
knowledge that native ewes are a bad 
proposition from a propagation stand- 
point. Each year the Mid-South is 
increasing its proportion of Western 
ewes, thereby improving quality and 
establishing uniformity which is even 
more essential than quality in deter- 
mining values. It took the Southern 
breeder years to realize the value of 
Western ewes, but he finally “got 
wise.” 

Mature mutton trade was in robust 
condition at no stage of the year’s 
market. Evidently the American con- 
sumer has no taste for mutton, a con- 
dition not susceptible of improvement. 
No surplus of wethers showed up, but 
packers found it impossible to force 
even a limited quantity of weighty 
product into immediate consumption, 
necessitating freezing. Canning stuff 
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was a drug, depriving Western flock- 
owners of the profitable salvage on old 
ewes they had pocketed in recent 
years, which materially reduced de- 
preciation charges. Old ewes at 
$2.50@3.50 per hundredweight actually 
realized less money alive than fleeces, 
slats and by-product were worth, 
which was incomprehensible in view 
of the fact that canning cows were 
worth $5.50@6 per hundredweight 
most of the time. : 
Bucky native lambs did more dam- 
age to the market than they were 
worth. Up to September they were 
not severely penalized, but thereafter 
discounts of $2@3 per hundredweight 
were enforced as they grew woody. 
The buck lamb is a trade curse in more 
respects than one. Not only is it a 
demoralizer of the live market, but the 
inferior woody character of the prod- 
uct is responsible in no small measure 
for prejudice against lamb. But the 
farmer persists in raising that kind, 
although he would suggest a psycho- 
pathic examination for a neighbor 
permitting his boar pigs to retain the 
sexual function. ° 
The Western run carried few feeding 
yearlings or sheep, the former selling 
largely at $8@8.25, the latter at $9@ 
10.50, but it delivered a heavy package 
of aged ewes, which were taken avidly 
by feeders at $5@7, prices that made 
them look better investment than thin 
lambs. Montana and Wyoming con- 
fronted with a prospect of prohibitive 
winter cost of hay, dumped ewes by the 
hundred thousand. Late in the season 
operators in the drouth section dis- 
covered that they had overshipped, 
this fact with the collaspse of hay 
corners resulting in orders for ewes, 
ewe lambs and stock wethers by the 
hundred thousand being filed at the 
primary markets—entire trains going 
to Montana, Wyoming with ewe lambs 
costing $12@13 and yearling ewes 
$8@10.50. Texas, flushed with feed 
plentitude after a prolonged drouth, 
also jumped into the market taking 
about 200,000 ewes and lambs. 
Demand for breeding stock east of 
the Missouri River lacked 1918 volume 
and urgency. Kentucky and Tennes- 
see were free buyers, but New York 
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orders were reduced 90 per cent, other 
cornbelt states taking few. A dry 
season, unsatisfactory results with 
lambs and the veteran foe of the farm 
flock, intestinal parasites, were re- 
pressing influences. Ohio and Michi- 
gan bought spasmodically but taking 
the season as a whole, more ewes were 
sent to the shambles than went out for 
breeding purposes. The “raise-more- 
sheep” slogan lost force. 


A disposition to revert to fine- 
wooled sheep in the West was respon- 
sible for broad demand for that class of 
rams at the expense of such breeds 
as Shropshires, Cotswolds and Lin- 
colns. The inevitable results of this 
will be a substantial increase in the 
proportion of little fine-wooled lambs 
that neither make: good killers nor de- 
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perity on a wool meat basis. If con- 
tinued it will eventually operate dis- 
advantageously to the meat phase of 
the industry. 


The foregoing embraces the scope 
of 1919 live mutton trade with the 
possible exception of the unsatisfac- 
tory migration of drouth refugees from 
the range country to the cut-over 
sections of Michigan, Minnesota and 
Wisconsin, which will probably never 
happen again at least while the prosent 
generation is on the job. To the razzle- 
dazzle Government operation of rail- 
roads given the sheepman, it is not 
necessary to refer; he merely got what 
the great army of live stock shippers 
found themselves up against. 


The course of the market during the 
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WASHINGTON WOOL GROWERS 
MEETING 


The annual meeting of the Washing- 
ton State Woolgrowers’ Association 
will be held at Walla Walla, January 
26 and 27, President Thomas Drum- 
heller has announced. This will be the 
first meeting of the association to be 
held away from Yakima. ‘On. the 
same dates the wool growers will meet 
superintendents of Northwest Forest 
Reserves to make arrangements for 
grazing for 1920. Mr. Drumlieller and 
P. T. Harris, superintendent of the 
Okanogan Forest Reserve, recently 
met other members of the organization 
at Yakima to arrange for the conven- 
tion program, details of which will be 
announced later. G. N. A. 


first eleven months of the current year 





sirable feeders. That it is mistaken 
policy is‘ generally conceded, as the 
trade ‘has acquired reasonable pros- 


with comparisons in recent years is 


WYOMING WEATHER BAD 
indicated below: 

November and early December have 
been bad months in Wyoming. Snow 
has fallen in large amounts and drift- 
ing winds have been general. We are 
advised that sheep have drifted before 
the storms and bands belonging to dif- 
ferent owners are badly mixed. As 
we go to press, weather conditions 
have improved, but the snow is too 
deep for good grazing. 


Top Lamb Prices 


1917 1916 
$14.45 $11.15 
15.00 11.50 
15.70 11.90 
17.40 12.00 
20.60 12.90 
18.50 12.25 
16.50 11.10 
17.75 11.50 
18.60 11.40 
18.60 11.25 
18.00 12.45 
17.50 13.60 


1914 
$ 8.40 
8.10 
8.50 
8.60 
9.50 
9.60 
9.35 
9.00 
9.00 
8.20 
9.50 
9.25 


1915 
$ 9.00 
9.65 
10.10 
11.15 
11.85 
10.85 
10.00 
9.55 
9.25 
9.25 
9.40 
9.90 


Month 1918 
January ‘ * $18.00 
February ... eee . ,17.85 
March ...... 19.50 
22.10 
21.25 
18.50 
19.25 
18.75 
19.00 
16.85 
16.85 
16.25 


$ 9.50 
9.25 
9.15 
9.35 
8.85 
8.00 
8.70 
8.25 
7.90 
7.65 
8.25 
8.40 


June 
PE ick e id 
August 
September wn. 
October suite 
NOVEMDET eoeeeeccsssssnse 
December ereeecrecceseones 











$ 9.60 $ 9.50 


$13.60 $11.85 


$22.10 $20.60 


Top Sheep Prices 
1917 1916 
$11.75 $ 8.50 
12.50 9.75 
13.00 9.35 
13.50 9.40 
16.00 10.00 
13.50 9.00 
11.50 8.50 
12.50 8.40 
12.75 8.75 
13.00 8.65 
13.00 9.00 
13.50 10.25 


VOR  ancencnceneeeeneeeen$ 21.00 
: SECRETARY OREGON WOOL 
GROWERS 

1913 
$ 6.50 
7.00 
7.50 
8.00 
7.00 
6.25 
5.40 
5.00 
4.90 
5.10 
5.50 
6.25 


1914 
$ 6.30 
6.50 
7.00 
7.20 
6.50 
6.50 
6.10 
6.10 
6.20 
6.25 
6.65 
6.85 


1915 
$ 6.85 
7.75 
8.15 
8.75 
8.50 
7.00 
7.00 
6.90 
6.75 
7.00 
6.75 
7.00 


1918 
$13.70 
14.00 
17.00 
17.00 
17.50 
15.25 
14.75 
14.75 
13.00 
12.25 
11.50 
11.50 


Month 1919 
TATU Y  eaceeerseeeeereerrnee 12.00 
BODruUary cccccccccrmeeee 13.75 
rere Ss 
April 17.25 
May 16.50 
June 11.75 
July 11.50 
August 11.50 
September 10.50 
October 10.75 
November 10.50 
ONOE ciicdiee ieee 


President J. H. Dobbin of the Ore- 
gon Wool Growers Association has an- 
nounced the appointment of Mac Hoke 
of Enterprise as secretary of that or- 


ganization. Mr. Hoke is county agri- 
cultural agent for Wallowa County and 
in this capacity has developed one of 
the strongest farm bureaus in the state 
and has become recognized over the 
Northwest as one of the strongest 
county agents in that territory. He 
came to Oregon two years ago from 
Boise, Idaho, where he passed several 
years following his graduation from 
Oklahoma College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts. 





$ 8.00 


$ 8.75 $ 7.20 


Lambs 
Bulk 


$15.50@17.25 
16.00@18.75 
17.25@20.50 
15.75@20.25 
13.75@20.00 
11.00@15.75 
16.00@18.00 
15.00@18.00 
13.50@15.75 
14.00@15.75 
13.50@15.00 


$16.00 $10.25 


Sheep 
Bulk Top 

$ 9.00@11.75 $12.00 
9.25@13.25 13.75 
12.00@15.25 17.15 
12.50@16.40 17.25 
9.50@15.50 16.50 
7.00@11.00 11.75 
7.50@11.25 11.50 
8.00@11.00 11.50 
7.00@ 9.50 10.50 
7.00@10.10 10.75 
7.75@10.25 10.50 


ae $17.25 $17.50 


Top 
$17.50 
19.00 
21.00 
20.50 
20.50 
17.50 
18.25 
18.25 
16.25 
16.00 
15.10 


Month 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September: 
October — 
Novembér 
December 
































Salt Lake City, January 19, 20, 
21, 1920. 
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Nash Trucks Demonstrate Their 


Value In Ranch Hauling 


Careful investigation of the advantages of Nash trucks will convince any 
experienced buyer of trucks for ranch hauling that they are especially 
suited to the needs of sheep raisers. 


Truck Prices 


One-ton chassis - $1650 
Two-ton chassis - 2250 
Nash Quad chassis 3250 ; : 

Preeke.d Meie The powerful Nash two-ton, rear-drive truck, as equipped above, is an 
unusually practical investment for wool growers who require rapid and 
dependable hauling at low cost. 


It has an automatic locking differential which practically prevents loss. 
of traction by the spinning of either driving wheel alone. As long as. 
one driving wheel has traction the truck will get through where trucks 
without this important feature would find the going impossible. 


Pneumatic tire equipment not only prolongs the life of the truck but 
gives it added traction and adequate speed for the rancher’s hauling 
service. 


PACIFIC NASH MOTOR COS ANY 


430-434 South Main Street Salt Lake City, U 
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VALUE CARS AT VOLUME PRICES 
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When You Are 


Really Hungry— 


Outdoors or indoors, Spring, Summer, Fall 
or Winter—when you are really hungry, 
there is nothing so satisfying, nothing that 
“hits the spot” better than Pierce’s Pork 
and Beans. 


They're whole beans, slow cooked to an 
appetizing, satisfying, tenderness. 


And they're always ready for you. All 


you need is five minutes to heat and then 
serve them. 


It’s literally true that you 
“don’t know beans” ’till 


you ve tasted Pierce’s. 


You'll enjoy Pierce’s Tomato Soup and 
Pierce’s Hominy equally as well. 





SANATORILY PACKED 


The Daddy of ’Em All 





The Utah Canning Co. 


EVERLASTINGLY BACKED BY 





Ogden Since 1888 
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THE FRANKLIN CAR 


The ease with which Franklin owners cover distance 
with apparent disregard for travel conditions is no longer a 
source of wonder to those driving other cars. 


Where heavy, rigid cars must slow down to round turns 
or take badly rutted stretches, a Franklin Car keeps on 
at a steady, rapid gait. And because it maintains unbroken 
speeds without tendency to skid or veer, it takes you farthest 
in a day with least strain. 


Franklin flexibility and light weight give constant con- 
tact of tires and road, ease shock, and allow confident, 
comfortable driving all the time. Direct Air Cooling (no 
water to boil or freeze) makes heat, cold, or hard pulls 
negligible to Franklin drivers. 


The Franklin Car disproves the need of heavy weight 
for road holding by the number of heavy cars it passes. And 
while doing so, proves that a capable fine car can be eco- 
nomical by giving— 


20 miles to the gallon of gasoline 
12,500 miles to the set of tires 
50% slower yearly depreciation 


FRANKLIN MOTOR CAR COMPANY{j 


C. W. NEWTON, Manager 
754 East South Temple Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Union Wool Co.’s New Warehouse 
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Boston.—The new home of the Union Wool Co. 
on Summer street which will be completed in the 
early spring, will be the most modern wool ware- 
house in Boston. It will be equipped with all the 
latest innovations and conveniences. The ware- 
house will accommodate 20,000,000 pounds of wool. 
The arrivals and shipments will be handled from 


The UNION WOOL COMPANY was organized in 1916, is owned and controlled by the Humphrey & Moffat 
interests of Reno, Nevada, the largest producers of sheep and cattle in.the United States, and is the only wool 











three spur railroad tracks by six modern wool 
whips and six mammoth elevators. The main or 
street our will be devoted to offices, the second 
and third stories to samples, grading and sorting, 
and the-upper four stories to storage. There is 
also a complete floor below the street. Forty car- 
loads of wool a day can be handled at the plant. 


company in this country today whose principals are actively engaged in the business as producers. 


They are an INDEPENDENT WESTERN CONCERN, and by strictly following the Golden Rule and ad- 
hering to the proverbial motto of “Live and Let Live,” they have developed into one of the largest, and are 


rated as the most successful operators in the domestic wool market today. 


Salt Lake City Office 


Reno, Nevada, Office 314 Ness Bldg. 
J. E. Gosling, Agent 


Reno Nat’l Bank Bldg. 





Boston Office 
10 High Street 
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NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS’ 
MEETING 





We desire to call attention to the 
Fifty-fifth Annual Convention of the 
National Wool Growers Association to 
be held in Salt Lake City, Utah, Janu- 
ary 19, 20 and 21. On account of influ- 
enza last year, this association de- 
clared off its annual convention, so this 
will be the first meeting for two years. 
We believe there are many matters of 
supreme importance to our sheepmen 
that ought to be discussed and settled 
at this meeting. First and foremost is 
the matter of selling next year’s clip. 
There is no escape from the conclusion 
that unless the wool growets outline a 
program, the buying end will attempt 
to materially force down next year’s 
wool prices. On the other hand, we are 
equally confident that if growers get 
together and hold, their wool prices 
will be higher in 1920 than they were 
this year. This wool question will be 
thoroughly discussed and growers 
should protect themselves by hearing 
this discussion. This National Wool 
Growers’ Convention will be free from 
long papers. The time of each speaker 
will be limited and the meeting will be 
devoted to discussion from the floor. 
We promise you it will be an interest- 
ing meeting. No special railroad rates 
can be granted as it is contrary to Gov- 
ernment rules, but those who want to 
come will not be deterred by that. 

We are sure we shall have an at- 
tendance around the 1,000 mark, but 
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this year we ought to make it 1,500. 
Come and bring your friends. 





SENATOR J. N. BURGESS 





On the night of November 21, Sen- 
ator J. N. Burgess, president of the 
Cunningham Sheep & Land Company 
of Pendleton, Oregon, was murdered 
in cold blood by an assassin at Port~- 
land, Oregon. Mr. Burgess had spent 
the entire day at the meeting of the 
Oregon Wool Growers Association 
and late that evening had gone with a 
party of friends toa hotel for dinner. 
While they were at dinner three brutal 
outlaws entered the dining room and 
held up the entire assemblage, consist- 
ing of some thirty people, and during 
the process shot and instantly killed 
Mr. Burgess and one of his compan- 
ions, Mr. Perringer of Pendleton, Ore- 
gon. The three criminals escaped with 
their booty, but were apprehended in 
Portland the following day and one of 
them has confessed all the details of 
the brutal crime. It now develops 
that these hold-ups were ex-convicts, 
and one of them at least had left the 
state of Washington as a result of the 
raids made on the I. W. W’s. follow- 
ing the shooting of the returned sol- 
diers at Centralia, Washington. 

Mr. Burgess was an officer of the 
National Wool Growers Association, 
our executive committee man for his 
state. For fourteen years he had been 
the closest personal friend of the edi- 
tor of this paper and no one could 
have known him better. Mr. Burgess 
was the soul of honor. Upright and 
square in all of his dealings, he went 
to his grave without a personal enemy. 
If he ever did a mean thing to his fel- 
lowman, or if he ever had a mean 
thought, no one has ever found it out. 
Everyone who knew him loved and 
admired him. His employees on the 
ranch were loyal and faithful, and we 
never heard one of them say an unkind 
word of him. Their ambition was to 
continue in his service. His associates 
in the state legislature, in the banks of 
which he was an officer, on the range 
and among his fellowmen generally, 
had the utmost and implicit confidence 
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in his integrity and fairness and sought 
his advice and counsel whenever. oc- 
casion offered. He was a man of clean 
habits and honorable dealings, and in 
ability ranked with the great men of 
his day. He hada _ splendid family, 
which he loved and worshiped, and 
lived to hand down to them an. un- 
tarnished name, which, in :some small 
measure, will console them for the 
tremendous loss they have suffered. 
To Mrs. Burgess and her son and 
daughter, the National Wool Growers 
Association extends its most profound 
sympathy and assures them that their 
loss is its loss, that while they have 
lost a faithful husband and father, it 
has lost one of those true men who 
have devoted their lives to making the 
world cleaner, brighter and better. 





CONTRACTING WOOL 





On good authority we are advised 
that wool is being contracted on the 
sheep’s back in Nevada at 50 ‘to 55 
cents. In Utah 60 ‘cents has been of- 
fered for four clips but none has sold. 
Buyers are very anxious to contract 
and many believe that by shearing 
time the better clips will bring around 
75 cents. 





A SUIT OF CLOTHES 





Retail clothing is high and many 
people are of the opinion that this high 
price is due to the price of wool. The 
National Wool Growers Association 
desires that the public shall know ex- 
actly what part of the cost of clothing 
goes to the man who raises the sheep 
and produces the wool, out of which 
woolen clothing is made, and to that 
end this statement is published. 

An average, all-wool, three-piece 
suit of men’s clothing is today retail- 
ing from stores at $60 to $75. Fora 
man weighing 175 pounds, three and 
one-half yards of cloth is required to 
make a suit. The weight of cloth for 
men’s clothing ranges all the way 
from ten ounces to eighteen ounces 
per yard. The average, medium- 
weight, winter suit is made of goods 
weighing fourteen ounces per yard. 
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At three and one-half yards per suit, 
then the cloth in the entire suit weighs 
forty-nine ounces, or slightly over 
three pounds. 

In the manufacture of worsted, all- 
wool cloth, it requires one and one- 
quarter pounds of scoured wool to pro- 
duce one pound of cloth. Therefore, to 
make all the cloth in this suit would 
require sixty-one and one-quarter 
ounces of scoured wool, or say sixty- 
two ounces. 

Western wool is selling, November 
15, on the Boston market, from 70 
cents to $1.90 per scoured pound. The 
finer the wool, the higher the price is. 
Between the coarsest wool and the 
finest wool, we have a medium grade, 
known as three-eighths blood. This is 
a general-purpose wool, suitable for 
the manufacture of men’s or women’s 
dress goods. It is the grade found 
most adaptable for the manufacture of 
khaki uniforms for our soldiers in the 
recent war. This grade of wool is sell- 
ing in Boston on this date at from 
$1.25 to $1.36 per scoured pound, 
which, at $1.36, is equal to 8% cents 
per ounce. As sixty-two ounces of 
scoured wool is required to make the 
entire suit, then the cost of wool in the 
suit is $5.27. 

If the suit happens to be made of the 
very finest Western wool, selling at 
$1.90 per scoured pound, instead of the 
medium grade, then the wool in the 
entire suit will cost $7.37. 

Neither of these amounts represents 
a very large part of the retail prices of 
the suit, but at that the wool grower 
did not receive this much for furnish- 
ing the wool in the suit, as the wool 
prices we have used are Boston prices. 
The wool grower had to deliver his 
wool in Boston, paying freight, com- 
mission, etc., amounting to 8 or 10 
cents per scoured pound, which prop- 
erly should be deducted to find what 
the grower actually received out of 
this suit. 

We are not charging anyone with 
profiteering in the sale of clothing, as 
it is not our place to do so. All we 
ask is that the public place on the 
shoulders of our wool growers only 
that portion of responsibility for high- 
priced clothing that properly belongs 
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to them. We are willing to assume 
that responsibility. 





TO THE COTSWOLD 


We must apologize to the Cotswold 
sheep for the fact that a story dealing 
with that breed does not appear in this 
paper. We endeavored to obtain such 
a story but delay in the mails pre- 
vented us from receiving it. We shall 
do justice to the Cotswold in a future 
issue. 





WOOL GAINS IN WEIGHT 


One of the advantages of marketing 
wool co-operatively is that the grower 
gets the benefit of any gain in weight. 
Western wools as a rule gain in 
weight when shipped East. Consider- 
able Utah wool was shipped to the 
National Wool Warehouse this year. 
The gain in weight that took place in 
the wool between the time it was 
weighed on the range and the time it 
was sold amounted to 1% cents per 
pound on all the wool shipped. This 
money, of course, was returned to the 
owners. All wool does not gain in 
weight, but in dry seasons Western 
wools gain from 1 to 3 per cent in 
weight. 





IDAHO WOOL GROWERS’ 
MEETING 


The annual meeting of the Idaho 
Wool Growers Association will be 
held in Boise, Idaho, December 30 and 
31. The association anticipates a large 
attendance and urges every sheepman 
in the state to be present. 





THE INTERNATIONAL STOCK 
SHOW 


The International Live Stock Show 
recently closed in Chicago was the 
best of the many we have visited. The 
attendance was very large and the ex- 
hibits of live stock were more numer- 
ous than in former years. The cattle 
show was a marked success, as_¥is al- 
ways the case. The sheep show this 
year was the best we have ever seen. 
All the classes of the principal breeds 
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were well filled and the sheep as a 
rule ranged above the average as to 
size and quality. 

The Hampshire and Shropshire 
shows were excellent and we doubt if 
other countries have exceeded it in 
number and general excellency. Es- 
pecially was this true of the Shrop- 
shires. Only two exhibitors showed 
Lincolns, but in point of quality, it was 
the best Lincoln exhibit we have seen 
at the International. 

Cotswolds represented a big class of 
both imported and home-bred_ sheep. 
The sheep as a rule were good and 
were presented in good condition. 

The Rambouillets were fewer in 
number than for some years, but the 
sheep shown were very excellent; in 
fact, some of the best Rambouillets we 
have seen were in this show. 

Only two Western flocks were 
shown: Rambouillets by F. S. King 
Bros. Company of Laramie, Wyoming, 
and Cotswolds by the Deseret Sheep 
Company of Boise. King Bros. won a 
large share of prizes and had the 
Champion Rambouillet ram. This ram 
carries the best fleece we have ever 
seen on a Rambouillet sheep. He will 
be sold at the next Salt Lake Ram Sale 
and we expect to see him sell high. In 
Cotswolds the Deseret Sheep Company 
of Boise had the first prize aged ram 
and in the classes for American-bred 
sheep, they almost made a clean 
sweep. 





UTAH GETS PRIZE BULL CALF 


The calf that won the Junior Grand 
Championship at the American Royal 
Cattle Show in Kansas City, the week 
of November 15 to 21, went to Utah. 
John Seely of Mount Pleasant, one of 
the most progressive live stock men 
in the state, was the buyer. He gave 
$5,000. The calf was nine months old 
and from the herd of Fred C. Merry 
of Kansas City. The Merry herd of 
Shorthorns is well known throughout 
the entire country. Mr. Seely al- 
ready has one of the best herds of 
Shorthorns in the Intermountain sec- 
tion, and his recent purchase will make 
Utah a contender for the biggest hon- 
ors in the United States. C. M. P. 
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MANUFACTURERS’ ACTIVITIES 
IN CONNECTION WITH IMPOR- 
TATION OF AUSTRALIAN 
WOOL 


Paul T. Cherington 

So many misleading statements have 
been made concerning the proposed 
importation during the next few 
months of fine wools from Australia 
into the United States that it seems 
desirable to make a plain summary of 
the activities of the manufacturers 
which have brought about the impor- 
tation of these wools by the British 
government for auction in Boston. 

In June, 1919, it became evident to 
those accustomed to studying figures 
showing the probable supply and de- 
mand of wool, that in the early part of 
1920 there would be a serious shortage 
of fine wools for American manufac- 
turers unless the Australian supplies 
were open to American buyers. A joint 
committee was formed by the Na- 
tional Association of Wool Manufac- 
turers and the American Association 
of Woolen and Worsted Manufactur- 
ers to present the situation to the 
proper authorities in Washington in 
order to secure from the British gov- 
ernment the release of sufficient Aus- 
tralian wool to meet the needs of 
American manufacturers. Under date 
of July 1, the joint committee set forth 
the facts of the situation in a letter ad- 
dressed to William C. Redfield, Secre- 
tary of Commerce, and signed by 
President Frederic S. Clark of the 
National Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers. The essential parts of this 
letter were as follows: 

“The Government, for reasons which 
it doubtless deems sufficient, has ter- 
minated its contract with the British 
authorities for 200,000 bales of Aus- 
tralian wool, approximately 100,000 
bales called for by this contract hav- 
ing been delivered. 


“This throws the American manu- 
facturers back upon their own efforts 
to secure further supplies of this indis- 
pensable material. Appended is a sta- 
tistical table showing the amount of 
domestic and foreign wools retained 
for consumption in the United States 
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in the years 1913-1917, inclusive, the 
total imports of wools of Classes I and 
II, and the amount of imports from 
Australasia. Though these imports 
from Australasia fluctuate widely ac- 
cording to market needs and manufac- 
turing conditions—attaining a maxi- 
mum of 121,361,539 pounds in 1915— 
yet the record shows that a consider- 
able supply of wools from Australasia 
and New Zealand is required every 
year for the use of the American peo- 
ple. On behalf of the American wool 
manufacturing industry we ask your 
assistance to secure a continuance of 
this supply. 

“Americans are now prohibited from 
bidding in the London wool sales. 
The entire Australasian clip has been 
purchased and is held by the British 
government, whose control does not 
end before next year, so that we can- 
not buy our supply direct in - the 
country of production. 


“We urge that our Government 
make the necessary representation to 
the British government to secure the 
right for us to bid as freely as was the 
custom in the London auctions, or to 
buy direct in Australia and New Zea- 
land, or to persuade the British 
authorities to arrange for the shipment 
of a sufficient supply of Australian 
wools to Boston, to be sold here by 
auction as was satisfactorily done with 
50,000 bales in the winter and spring of 
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finer fabrics, and the finer wools are, 
therefore, in the keenest demand. 


“The wool manufacturing machinery 
of the country, one-half of which was 
idle in the months of January, Febru- 
ary and March last because of the 
sudden cessation of army work and 
hesitant business conditions following 
the armistice, has now bécome very 
active. There is a great need of civil- 
ian fabrics to be met. Wool consump- 
tion in April reached 45,668,984 pounds, 
grease basis, as compared with 34,380,- 
358 pounds in March and 27,303,089 
pounds in February. We estimate 
that for the balance of this year our 
wool consumption will show an aver- 
age of at least 50,000,000 pounds a 
month. 


“Government wool stocks on hand 
on June 27 comprise, domestic and for- 
eign, about 127,000,000 pounds, of 
which Australiasian wools represent 
about 23,000,000 pounds, with 11,000,- 
000 pounds more in transit from Aus- 
tralia to this country. Most of these 
Australasian wools in stock or on the 
way are crossbreds. Our Government 
wool auctions have now been sus- 
pended until November, and none of 
these wools will be available until then 
for the use of manufacturers. 

“Unless prompt action is taken to 
give us access to the Australiasian 
market there will soon be an acute 
shortage of finer wool.” 


Wool Supply of United States, 1913-1918 


Net Total 
Imports 
Classes I and II 
Pounds 
144,839,106 
236,631,246 
423,755,453 
302,869,173 
319,301,542 


Domestic 
Production 
Pounds 
296,175,300 
290,192,000 
288,777,000 
288,498,600 
285,573,000 
299,921,000 


Year 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 




















Total 
Retained for 
Consumption 

Pounds 

441,014,406 
526,823,246 
712,532,453 
589,219,423 
603,881,399 


Imports 
from 
Australasia 

Pounds 
64,697,584 
75,865,711 

121,361,539 
*1,772,257 
32,366,894 


*Imports affected by British embargoes on exports to neutral and enemy countries. 


1918. 


“The United States produces only 
about one-half of the raw wool re- 
quired for the clothing of its people. 
The rest must be imported. Particu- 
larly for the fine wool portion of these 


necessary imports, Australasia has 
been and is our main reliance. Pres- 
ent demand of American purchasers of 
clothing is centered largely on the 


The statements contained in this 
letter were the basis of all the nego- 
tiations conducted by the manufac- 
turers with the various Government 
departments and through them with 
the representatives of the British 
government. 

As a result of the conference held 
during July, word was received from 
the British government on August 4 
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Save the Lambs 














By docking your lambs with the 
Ellenwood docking iron you will 
have no loss of life and no loss of 
weight from bleeding. More than 
1 per cent of all lambs docked by 
the knife bleed to death and the 
loss of blood in those that live 
causes a shrink in weight that 
they never recover. Lambs can 
be docked just as rapidly as with 
the knife and their rapid growth 
is not retarded by docking. 

















Irons, per set of three_$5.00 
Our Special Stove for 

heating irons ....... 6.00 
F. O. B. Red Bluff 


Ellenwood & Co. 


Red Bluff, California 
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to the effect that American buyers 
would be allowed to purchase wool at 
the August sales up to a fixed limit of 
quantity. After the opening of the 
London sales to American buyers it 
soon became evident that this alone 
would not offer the necessary, relief of 
the great shortage in fine wools; and 
early in August there was a renewal of 
efforts to secure wool for sale in Bos- 
ton in case the Australian markets 
were not thrown open to American 
buyers. As a result of negotiations 
continued through the month of Au- 
gust, the British government finally 
consented to send a limited quantity of 
stipulated types of wools to Boston for 
auction here, quantities and types being 
determined by consultation with manu- 
facturers with a view to determining 
What wool it would be absolutely 
necessary for them to have in addition 
to that which could normally be ex- 
pected to come from the domestic clip, 
from the River Plate, and the other 
customary sources. 


The point in this whole undertaking, 
concerning which there should be no 
doubt in the mind of anyone, is the fact 
that any statement that this importa- 
tion of Australiasian wools is for the 
purpose of breaking the American wool 
market is completely without founda- 
tion. The purpose was simply to secure 
for manufacturers supplies of those 
types of wool which it was mathe- 
matically certain would not be avail- 
able in sufficient quantities without 
Australiasian importations. Manufac- 
turers are obliged by the demands of 
the public to produce those fabrics 
which happen to suit public taste. As 
is brought out in Mr. Clark’s letter of 
July 1, there was developing at that 
time a strong demand for fabrics made 
of fine wools. This demand has in- 
creased enormously during the inter- 
vening months, and it promises to con- 
tinue for several months to come. In 
order to meet this demand, fine wools 
must be bought by American manu- 
facturers in substantial quantities dur- 
ing the next six months; and there are 
not enough of these types of wool in 
the domestic clip to meet their 
needs. Australia is the only source 
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from which they can be obtained in 
sufficient quantities. If the Australian 
markets were open, these wools would 
be purchased there in large quantities 
by American buyers. If they cannot 
be bought in Australia, they will be 
bought as heavily as possible in Lon- 
don. Bringing them to Boston for 
auction simply changes the place of 
purchase to this country and delivers 
the wool here at a minimum cost for 
freight and handling charges. 

Anyone familiar with the wool man- 
ufacturing industry can vouch for the 
fact that every important statement 
made in Mr. Clark’s letter of July 1, 
has been completely substantiated by 
developments since that time. In fact 
it is as certain as any future event can 
be that all the purchases of Australian 
wools of the types in question which 
can be made for several months to 
come will not meet the demand. At 
the first of the new series of Govern- 
ment auctions in Boston on November 
10, a well managed and farsighted wool 
manufacturing company paid $1.44 per 
pound for 107 bales of greasy Austra- 
lian fine wools of exactly the sort which 
are to be imported for sale in Boston 
by the British Government. This was 
equivalent to $2.88 per scoured pound, 
and is said to be the highest price ever 
recorded for such a sale. Throughout 
the first of this new series of govern- 
ment sales, every lot of Australian fine 
wool offered brought high prices, close 
to this record figure. These facts 
cannot be said to offer any indication 
of an approaching break in the fine 
wools market. They offer, on the 
other hand, confirmation of the fore- 
cast made nearly five months ago that 
a serious shortage of fine wools was 
probable, 

The scarcity of fine wools which was 
foreseen by the manufacturers in July 


is now actually here, as is evidenced 
by the 
figures for stocks as of September 30, 


Department of Agriculture 
which showed that at that time theré 
was a net decrease of 17 million pounds 
in the holdings of fine wools as com- 
pared with the holdings of these wools 
on June 30. 
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GRAZING CAPACITY AND RANGE 
IMPROVEMENT 


One of the aims of the Forest Ser- 
vice is to offer the maximum use oi all 
of the resources of the forest to persons 
entitled to enjoy the privileges. The 
forage resource of the national forests 
is no exception to this policy; grazing 
is restricted only to the extent of prop- 
erly protecting the annual forage yield 
consistent with its continued produc- 
tion and the fullest possible develop- 
ment and use of other resources. 


One of the first essential measures 
in building up a depleted range is to 
accurately estimate the grazing capac- 
ity. By grazing capacity is meant the 
number of stock a range unit will sup- 
port for the period of grazing allowed 
without injury to the range, yet with 
the fullest possible utilization of the 
forage crop. Systematized observations 
designed to procure data leading to the 
improvement in management and to in- 
creased profits from utilizing the forage 
crop is known as “Grazing Reconnais- 
sance.”’ 


One of the chief objects of grazing 
reconnaissance is to record the forage 
resources. The study shows among 
other things what the resources are, 
where they are, what their true value 
is, and how they may best be utilized 
and improved. The exact location of 
overgrazed or lightly grazed parts of a 
range is shown and methods of im- 
proving or utilizing them can usually 
be proposed. 


A completed grazing reconnaissance 
aims to show (1) the number of stock 
the range will safely carry; (2) adapta- 
bility of a range unit to different 
classes of stock ; (3) proper distribution 
of stock; (4) date on which ‘stock 
should be admitted on the range, and 
(5) length of grazing period. These 
problems require careful observations 
as to the topographic features, climatic 
conditions, need for watershed protec- 
tion, character and abundance of for- 
age, stock watering facilities, and cer- 
tain other factors. The completed re- 
connaissance shows on maps and by a 
descriptive report the above mentioNed 
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phases in addition’ to certain other 
facts. 

In ascertaining the number of stock 
the range will carry the ground cover 
is first classified into grazing types, 
such as grassland, browse, etc. For 
the purpose of determining grazing ca- 
pacity, the various plant types are ex- 
pressed in terms of forage acres. The 
forage acre may be defined as an acre 
having a complete (10/10) cover of pal- 
atable vegetation. In determining the 
number of forage acres a range type 
embraces, the total number of surface 
acres is multiplied by the actual acre- 
age which supports vegetation, then by 
the density of the cover as a whole, and 
lastly by the percentage of palatable 
vegetation. 


With the completed map and descrip- 
tive report the fuli data obtained serves 
as a basis for a complete grazing work- 
ing plan such as is used by forest su- 
pervisors. Through the use of the 
maps there is at one’s disposal a birds- 
eye view of all the more important 
grazing resources, the topographic fea- 
tures, as well as the more important 
effects of improvements and other fac- 
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tors important to the administration of 
the forest. 





National Wool Growers Convention 
January 19-20-21. 





Messrs. A. J. Hickman & Co., Halse 
Grange, Brackley, England (late 
of Egerton, Kent). 


Exporters of all breeds of stock, 
draft horses, beef breeds of catttle 
and show and breeding flocks of 
sheep a specialty. You can buy im- 
ported stock cheaper through us than 
in any other way, and we hope to get 
your inquiry at once, so that we can 
fit you out before this country is 
skinned of good stock, as it soon will 
be now that the war is over. 








A. J. KNOLLIN 


Pocatello, Idaho. rhs 
Box 478. 


Breeder of Pure Bred 

Rambouillet, 

Cotswold, 

Lincoln and 

Shropshire Sheep, 

Belgian Horses. 
Serviceable rams of above breeds and 
a few Shropshire ewes for sale at rea- 
sonable prices. Also a few young Bel- 
gian stallions, bred from imported 
stock. 











Mi. Pleasant Rambouillet Farm 











Phone No. 111 








Offers an extra fine lot of rams for 1920 trade, select breeding from the best pedi- 
greed American flocks. 250 Stud Rams, 300 Range Rams, also 200 Registered Ewe 
Lambs. 400 Ewes bred to our noted Stud Rams, in small or car lots. Call or write. 


JOHN K. MADSEN 


PROPRIETOR 
MT. PLEASANT, UTAH. 


P. O. Box 147 





















































































































































































































































Crossbred Rams 


For Sale: 30 cross-bred Lincoln-Ram- 

bouillet yearling Rams. These rams were 

raised by Mr. McClure and are good ones. 
Price $45 


G. 8. FULLER .__— Loveland, Colo. 








Hampshires 


Registered Hampshire Ram 
Lambs. Some Good Studs.) 


Write R. B. SMITH AND SONS 


Yellowstone View Stock Farm, 





Livingston, Mont. 








Lincoln ---R AM S---Cotswold 


We are offering one car of Lincoln 
Ewes from one to three years old, 
both imported and home bred. Also 
Lincoln and Cotswold Stud Rams. 


Also one carload of Lincoln and Cots- 
wold Range Rams. 


R. 5. ROBSON & SON 


Denfield, Ontario, Canada 








Knollin-Hansen Company 


Pocatello, Idaho. 
P. O. Box 478. 


Ranch Headquarters, Soda Springs, 
Idaho. 
.Breeders of 
Registered Hampshire, Oxford and 
Romney Sheep. 
Shorthorn Cattle. 
Berkshire Hogs, and 
Bronze Turkeys. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
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SENATOR WEST’S FAMOUS 
CLASSIC 





The greatest tribute ever paid man’s 
best friend, the dog, by Senator West 
of Missouri, some years ago, has been 
printed many times before, but it is 
always worth reading. Senator West 
was devoted to healthful outdoor 
sports and had many warm admirers 
among sportsmen. Some years ago he 
was called upon to assist in a case for 
a neighbor who claimed damages for 
having his dog killed. The owner did 
not claim any great virtues for the 
dog, only that he was a good dog and 
he liked him. The defendant’s counsel 
labored to some length to prove that 
the dog was a worthless cur of no ac- 
count anyhow, and when he had fin- 
ished Senator West arose, scanned the 
face of each juryman for a moment, 
and said: 

“Gentlemen of the jury: The best 
human friend a man has in the world 
may turn against him and become his 
enemy. His son or daughter that he 
has reared with loving care may prove 
ungrateful. Those who are nearest 
and dearest to us, those whom we 
trust with our happiness and our good 
name may become traitors to their 
faith. The money that a man has he 
may lose. It flies away from him, per- 
haps, when he needs it most. A man’s 
reputation may be sacrificed in a mo- 
ment of ill considered action. The 
people who are prone to fall upon their 
knees to do us honor when success is 
with us may be the first to throw the 
stone of malice when failure settles its 
cloud upon our heads. The one abso- 
lutely unselfish friend that a man can 
have in this selfish world, the one that 
never deceives him, the one that never 








High Class Sheep Ranch 


For Sale at Sacrifice 


Located in eastern Oregon in heart of 
sheep country. 6,300 acres. Excellent 
range. Fine water. 4,000 acres ir- 
rigible. All equipment for lambing 
and shearing. Fine producing mea- 
dows. 1,500 acres grain and alfalfa 
land ready for spring crop. Good 
buildings. One of the best sheep 
ranches in Oregon. Price $22 per acre. 
Terms. Full particulars furnished on 
request. Favell-Utley Realty Company, 
Lakeview, Oregon. 





New Mexico 


Sheep and Ranches 
FOR SALE 


About 10,000 good Rambouillet ewes, 
well equipped ranches, plenty good 
water, small bunch Hereford cattle in 
Socorro County, New Mexico. Address 


MONTOSA SHEEP CO., 
Flagstaff, Ariz. 
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proves ungrateful and treacherous, is 
his dog. 

“A man’s dog stands by him in pros- 
perity and in poverty, in health and in 


sickness. He will sleep on cold ground jf 


where the wintry wind blows and the 
snow drifts fiercely, if only he may be 
near his master’s side. 

“He will kiss the hand that has no 
food to offer. He will lick the wounds 
and sores that come in encountering 
the roughness of the world. He guards 
the sleep of his pauper master as if he 
were a prince. When all other friends 
desert, he remains. 

“When riches take wings and repu- 
tation falls to pieces, he is as constant 
in his love as the sun in its journey 
through the heavens. If fortune drives 
the master forth an outcast in the 
world, friendless, the faithful dog asks 
no higher privilege than that of accom- 
panying to guard against danger, to 
fight against his enemies, and when 
the last scene of all comes and when 
death takes the master in its embrace 
and his body is laid away in the cold 
ground, no matter if all other friends 
pursue their way, there by the grave- 
side may the noble dog be found, his 
head between his paws, his eyes sad 
but open in alert watchfulness, faith- 
ful and true even in death.” 

Then the senator sat down. He had 
spoken in a low voice, almost without 
gesture. He made no reference to the 
evidence or the merits of the case. 
When he finished the judge and jury 
were wiping their eyes. The jury filed 
out, but soon returned with a verdict 
in favor of the plaintiff for $500. He 
had sued for $200. It is even said that 
some of the jurors wanted to hang the 
defendant. 





IMPORTS OF WOOL INTO UNITED 
STATES FOR FISCAL YEARS 
ENDING JUNE 30 

















Year Pounds 

1910 263,928,232 
1911 137,647,641 
1912 193,400,713 
1913 195,293,255 
1914 247 648,869 
1918 379,129,934 








~ 422,414,664 
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CRATER LAKE ENLARGEMENT 





During the war, a pill came before 
Congress to enlarge Crater Lake Na- 
tional Park by some 80,000 acres in the 
vicinity of Diamond Lake. This would 
have deprived some 5,000 sheep of 
range. It was felt by the Central Ore- 
gon Wool Growers Association that 
this would be poor patriotism in war 
time when the live stock industry 
needs every assistance possible to pro- 
duce meat and wool. Accordingly a 














Our $3000 Ram 


Bullard Bros. 


Woodland, Calif. 
Breeders of 


Rambouillet Sheep 


We are breeding big, heavy- 
wooled type of Rambouillet and 
make a specialty of the Bullard 
fleece—a long staple white wool 
of uniform crimp. Woodland is 
on the main line between Sacra- 
mento and San Francisco. We 
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invite you to visit our flock. 























vigorous campaign was waged by the 
association in which it was ably as- 
sisted by the Bend, Prineville and Red- 
mond Commercial Clubs, with the re- 
sult that the enlargement measure 
failed. 

Now, however, since the war is over, 
and the tourist crop has become one of 
large proportions, it was felt that the 
interests of central Oregon people 
best be served by enlarging the park 
to include the Diamond Lake district. 
Agitation in favor of the enlargement 
has been in progress for some time, 
and the Bend Commercial Club has 
finally gone on record in favor of it. 
after learning from the Forest Service 
and the Woolgrowers that the damage 
to the sheep industry by closing the 
range would be slight . The prece- 
dent of enlarging National Parks unless 
grazing is permitted however, should 
be regarded with caution. The Nat- 
ional Parks are a fine thing but there 
is little valid excuse for closing them 


entirely to grazing. The fire hazard 
in such parks is actually reduced 


by the judicious grazing of sheep. 
All that would be necessary would be 
to close desireable camping grounds 
and small horse pastures to sheep 
grazing for the benefit of tourists, and 
allow the use of the brushy areas for 
The problem is one worthy of 
careful consideration by those who 
wish to see national play grounds put 


to their fullest and best use. R.A. W. 


sheep. 





PORTLAND STOCK SHOW 





Through the initiative of Mr. O. M. 
Plummer, Portland, Oregon, now has 
one of the best arranged and best pre- 
sented live stock shows in the entire 
country. For many years an indiffer- 
ent stock show has been staged in the 
Portland Union Stock Yards. Mr. 
Plummer conceived the idea of erect- 
ing a set of buildings to be used ex- 
clusively for the stock show and so 
appointed to meet the needs of a great 
live stock exposition. Three hundred 
thousand dollars was required for this 
purpose and Mr. Plummer started out 
to raise it. The city of Portland raised 
about $150,000 and the stockmen of 











One of My Stud Rams 


CALIFORNIA 
RAMBOUILLETS 








My Rambouillets are large, smooth 
and well covered with heavy fleeces of 
long white wool. They are bred in a 
high, dry country and are very hardy. 
[ have 2000 one and two-year-old rams 
for this season. If you visit California, 
call and see my flocks. My prices are 
reasonable and my rams will suit the 


range country. 


CHAS. A. KIMBLE, 
Hanford, Cal. 





‘ Ome of My Stud Ewes. 
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Oregon gave most ot the balance. 
The building was constructed along 
the latest approved lines and in that 
respect is unequalled in America. 








One of My Stud Rams 


C. H. CRAIG 
Lowden, Walla Walla County, Wash. 


Breeder of Pure Bred and Registered 


RAMBOUILLET SHEEP 








Baldwin Sheep 
Company 


Hay Creek, Oregon 


Breeders of Registered 
and Range 


Rambouillet 
Sheep 


Carlots a Specialty 








Rambouillets 





A. A. WOOD & SONS 


Saline, Michigan 
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The first show was put on November 
17 to 22, and was one of the best and 
biggest we have visited. The exhibit 
of Hereford, Shorthorn and dairy cat- 
tle was as good as we have ever seen 
and the show of sheep was excelled 
only by Chicago. If this Portland show 
goes on as it has started, it will soon 
take first place among American live 
stock shows. The enthusiasm at this 
first show was intense and bespeaks a 
wonderful future. 





EXTENSION OF WEATHER AND 
RANGE SERVICE 





Announcement is made by officials 
of the U. S. Weather Bureau that the 
National (Weekly) Weather and Crop 
Bulletin, covering the influence of the 
weather on crops and general outdoor 
activities, including stock and 
grazing over the Western states, will 
hereafter be issued on Wednesdays 
throughout the year. 


live 


Brief summarized reports are con- 
tributed by telegraph by the Weather 
Bureau officials in all states, those for 
the Western states giving special at- 


tention to grazing and range condi- 
tions. Heretofore this publication, 
which has been issued for probably 


twenty-five years, has suspended its 
weekly issues from about October to 
April, and issued monthly instead. 

The bulletin is mailed free of charge 
to public and educational institutions, 
libraries, newspapers, magazines, 
weather correspondents, co-operative 
observers, and to those who will post 
or display it for public benefit; to all 
others the price is 25 cents per year, 
payable to the Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 

To meet the increased demand for 
detailed information over the grazing 
ranges in winter, regularly weekly 
weather and range reports have been 
authorized by the Chief of the Weather 
Bureau and were begun for Wyoming, 
at Cheyenne, beginning with October 
22, 1919. The report starts with tele- 
graphic reports from sixteen stations, 
and a number of mail reports. 
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R. A. JACKSON RAMBOUILLET 


AND STOCK FARM. 
DAYTON, WASH. 


Breeders of Rambouillet Sheep for 
range and stud. Sold in lots to suit. 


ALL SOLD FOR 1919. 














2 “SAN PETER’’—Sheared 51 Pounds 
at head of W. D. Candland’s flock 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah. 
Ewes and Rams For Sale For 1920 











Rambouillets All Sold 
For 1919 


5 Black Registered Percheron Stallions, 
two and three years old. 


Ww. Ss. HANSEN 


COLLINSF-ON, UTAH 
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Advantages 


PURITY. Freedom from tarry impurities. 


HIGH CONCENTRATION. Goes further than others. 1-120 for 
Tick Dipping. 
UNIFORM STRENGTH. Guaranteed under Insecticide Act of 1910. 
EASY TO USE. Simply mix with water. 
THOROUGHLY EFFICIENT. 
NO OBJECTIONABLE ODOR. 
Cooper’e Fluid ter dipping sheep BENEFICIAL TO ALL LIVE STOCK. 


and goats is superior to all other 


Fluid Dipe. it is death to all pare WILL NOT STAIN WOOL OR CLOTHING. 


sites and does not stain the wool, but 


exercises a most beneficial effect upon NON-POISONOUS. NON-INJURIOUS. 
it. 








Ask Your Dealer or Write— 


WILLM. COOPER & NEPHEWS, Chicago 


REPRESENTATIVES 


BILLINGS SALT LAKE CITY ALBUQUERQUE 
W. H. Sparr Chas. F. Wiggs James Stagg 
Stapleton Building 224 So. West Temple Street 102 N. 3rd St. 





Electric Gifts Make Christmas “Merry” 


The wide variety of electrical appliances now on display in our sales room offers unlimited opportunities 
to the Christmas shopper. And electrical appliances express your Christmas thought for your friends in a - 
truly wonderful manner—they save time and labor every day in the year. 


An Electric Vacuum Cleaner 


will be welcomed by any housewife. A 
few minutes with this humming little 
time saver—and the house is beautifully 
clean and bright. 


An Electric Chafing Dish 


is the jolliest sort of present for sister 
and her chums. And it furnishes the oft- 
times necessary convenience of some- 
thing hot—in a hurry. 


AN AUTO ENGINE HEATER 


will prove Dad’s “friend in need.” It keeps the engine warm all night, helps him get off quickly in the 
morning and does away with fussing over cold radiator, carburetor or battery. 





These are merely a few gift suggestions. A 
visit to our store will furnish you many more. 


UTAH POWER & LIGHT CO, 








SHEEP RANCH FOR SALE 
Of 3,520 acres, 3,200 fenced with hog- 
tight fence, with plenty of stock wa- 
ter. 3% miles from main line of rail- 
road. Will sell cheap to adjust a part- 
nership matter. Address C. W. Hart- 
— Judge Bildg., Salt Lake City, 
ah, 








Foreman Wanted 


I want a good foreman who can 
handle several bands of sheep in 
Wyoming—must be a man with 
experience. Also need good herd- 
ers and camp tenders—none but 
best need apply. Address 
Foreman 
National Wool Grower 
Salt Lake City, Utah 








NYERS 


BEST BUYERS*~SELLERS o carrie 


HOGS 4n0SHEEP STOCK YARDS-OMAHA 


JROSe CO 














) HANGT, 


For 
Christmas 


You cannot 
properly cele- 
brate Christmas 
without music. A 
Sonora phonograph on Christmas day 
will increase your happiness tenfold. 
And the joy will not end then—it will 
continue throughout the year and for 
years to come. 

Sonora has more important and ex- 
clusive features than any other phono- 
graph. 

With its all-wooden tone passage, 
improved sound box, patented sound 
amplifier, distinctive tone modifier 
silent, long-running motor, Sonora 
produces a tone which is “as clear as 
a bell.” It won highest score for tone 
quality at the Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
on. 

Order your Christmas Sonora now 

—there’s no time to wait. 





Robinson Bros. Music Co. 


“Born with the Century” 


Two Stores 
134-136 State Street 


Salt Lake 


Provo, Utah 














BETTER ORGANIZATION 





The writer was an interested attend- 
ant at the twenty-second annual meet- 
ing of the Oregon Wool Growers As- 
sociation, held in North Portland dur- 
ing the Pacific International Live 
Stock Exposition, and noticed a senti- 
ment in the process of growth on 
which we can well deliberate further. 
J. H. Dobbin, the newly elected presi- 
dent, sounded the keynote of the con- 
vention when he mentioned the effec- 
tive organization of the sheep shear- 
ers, and went on to state that the 
sheep owners themselves would also 
do well to keep alive a strong and ac- 
tive organization to cope with the 
complex situations confronting the 
wool growers. The sentiment of the 
entire convention was for a better and 
more active organization, but the mat- 
ter never came to a head in the shape 
of a discussion that would have re- 
sulted in action. Those hearing the 
splendid addresses of Secretary S. W. 
McClure, were impressed with the 
need of a strong state association, it- 
self a part of the National Association, 
working actively for the betterment of 
the sheep industry. 

Every wool grower knows in some 
degree, the value the National Associ- 
ation has been to him, but to some 
sheepmen in isolated sections, it seems 
a long way from Salt Lake City to a 
sheep camp in the Cascades, with the 
result that not one-tenth of the sheep- 
men of the state are members of the 
National Association, that ought to be. 

Members present at the convention 


of the Oregon Association, were 
doubtless impressed with the remarks 
of Mr. Kavanaugh of the Forest 


Service when he stated that the Ore- 
gon Association was not officially 
recognized because it did not comprise 
a majority of men of the state who 
were engaged in the sheep industry. 
Another argument for a strong state 
organization to co-operate with the 
National Association. 

Voluntary organizations wherein the 
secretary receives the munificent sal- 
ary of $150 per year or acts for noth- 
ing, seldom reach their fullest effici- 
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ency, because no one has the time or 
can afford to take the time to push 
the interests of the association twelve 
hours a day. It is only another ex- 
ample of what is everyone’s business is 
no one’s business. Most of us are 
agreed in a measure, on the benefits 
a Strong organization would be able to 
secure for the sheep industry and it 
would seem that a business represent- 
ing millions of dollars could afford to 
spend an infinitesimal portion of this 
wealth for the furtherance and better- 
ment of the industry. In other words, 
establish an office for the state associ- 
ation and give a capable secretary five 
or ten thousand dollars a year to run 
it. The money would not amount to a 
great item if levied on the wool grow- 
ers of the state, and each member 
would be aware of the activities of his 
secretary, when at the present time it 
is doubtful if he cares much what is 
done. Most progressive sheepmen 
would prefer to pay ten times what 
they now pay, and get some definite 
concrete results for it, than to pay a 
little membership fee and then accom- 
plish little but the passing of a bunch 
of resolutions. 

In our opinion, such a secretary 
would soon earn his salary and justify 
his existence to the entire satisfaction 
of the members. He would keep in 
close touch with Secretary McClure of 
the National Association and when 
necessary could go to Salt Lake and 
confer with him regarding freight 
rates, wool tariffs, and legislation af- 
fecting the industry. The state asso- 
ciation would be simply an active aux- 
iliary or outpost of the National As- 
sociation and would pay its share of 
the National Association expenses. 


Following such conferences with Sec- 
retary McClure, the state secretary 
would return to his state, and in co- 
operation with the executive commit- 
tee, transmit the facts to the members 
by letter and by holding community 
meetings in sheep-growing localities. 
The value of having the actual facts of 
the industry would be so apparent to 
the average intelligent sheepman that 
numerous new members would be se- 
cured, until in time, every progressive 
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sheepman of Oregon would become a 
The weight of such a mem- 
bership would carry in legislative or 


member. 


other matters would make the wool 


growers association a factor to be 
It would be the sec- 
retary’s duty to know all the facts 


available concerning matters affecting 


reckoned with. 


the sheep industry, and if necessary, to 
go anywhere in the country in order 
to secure these facts first hand. We 
believe some such plan is worthy of 
the serious consideration of all mem- 
bers of state wool growers associa- 
tions, and although this is but a hazy 
and rough outline of the idea, it may 
serve to create discussion from which 
the ideal plan will evolve. 
R. A. WARD. 


SAN LUIS AND ARKANSAS 
VALLEYS 


The two big feeding valleys in 
southern Colorado will finish 160,000 
sheep and lambs during this winter’s 
In the San Luis Val- 
ley there are 85,000 now on feed, and in 
the Arkansas Valley, 75,000. Last 
winter, 188,000 were fed in these sec- 
tions. 


feeding season. 


This showing is above expecta- 
tions as up to the beginning of No- 
vember, only a few feeders had moved 
into either locality. 
vember were large and of a rush char- 
acter that resulted in higher prices on 
the range than at central markets. 

C, BF. 


Purchases in No- 


OREGON WOOL SOLD 


Wallowa County, Oregon, farmers 
recently organized a pool through the 
county farm bureau and sold 30,000 
pounds of wool at figures which gave 
general satisfaction. Medium 
brought 50% cents per pound, coarse 
40 cents and the fine 48 cents. The 
successful bidder was Edward Eben, 
representing Theodore Bernheim and 
Company of Portland. Many farmers 
not consigning to the pool watched 
the sale with interest and doubtless a 
larger pool will be organized next 
season. 

Wallowa County produces from 
500,000 to 700,000 pounds of wool an- 


wool 
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nually. Most of this is produced by a 
few large growers, among them J. H. 
Dobbin, president of the Oregon Wool 
Growers Association, and Fred Fal- 
coner, banker and sheepman of Enter- 
prise and Joseph. 
considerable 


However, there is 
development of small 
farm flocks in the county, about a 
quarter of the farmers having a band 
It is estimated that the pro- 
duction of wool from the farm flocks 
will run 125,000 to 150,000 
The general prac- 
tice in disposing of this wool hereto- 
fore had been as follows: The large 
growers gave the small growers the 


privilege of including their wool as a 


of sheep. 


from 
pounds annually. 
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art of a large shipment. This plan 
worked an inconvenience on both 
parties, the large grower suffered an- 
devoting time and at- 
wool that he secured no 
profit from while the owner waited 
considerable time before receiving his 
returns. In other instances local buy- 
ers representing outside firms made it 
a practice to purchase small clips in the 
As a general rule prices of- 
fered by these buyers have not been 
equal to market quotations. It was be- 
cause of these unsatisfactory condi- 
tions that the movement to organize a 
wool pool was started by owners of 
farm flocks, 


noyance from 


tention to 


county. 





FOR SALE 





11,486 acres deeded. 3,000 acres 
leased at 9c per acre, all under four- 
wire fence, cedar posts, good soil, 
rich pasture. 

Combines low altitude with warm 
winter pasture and early lambing 
with fine foothill summer pasture, 
abundant water on all parts of ranch. 

Improvements extra good (estimatea 
value $50,000). Four large sheep 
barns, concrete foundation walls nicely 
painted (will house 9,000 head). Shear- 


413 Board of Trade Bldg. 


The Most Complete Sheep Ranch in the 
State of Washington 


$136,000—1-3 Cash 


Wire or Write 


MacInnes & Pratt 


ing houses with every modern con- 
venience, water piped to all barns 
and buildings, railway shipping point 
on property, choice of two railways. 

800 acres under plow for hay. 120 
acres more suited for alfalfa. Will 
sell 3,200 choice bred ewes with the 
property. Here is a sheep ranch in 
perfect working order. 

Price including deeded lands, rights 
to leases and the privilege of pastur- 
ing 10,000 sheep on forest reserve. 


Portland, Oregon 








“A UTAH PRODUCT” 





BUY CAPELL SALT 


Salt, like every other commodity, is produced by different 
processes and in many different grades. 
produced from the rich brines at Salduro—in the heart of the 
desert—and the process 
product with the minimum of moisture. 


Repeat orders are the best evidence of satisfied customers. 
Our books show that “once a user, always a booster.” Put 
your salt requirements up to us. 


CAPELL SALT is 


used ensures a clean, sanitary 


We CAN satisfy! 


CAPELL SALT COMPANY 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 











Cail 
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—Enlarge Your Vision 
With 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


PUNKIAL 





pein ENC EW SES) VISION 


~~ ‘Average Limit ° 
— field of 
~--Ordinary Lenses ‘ “Distinct Vision 
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the 100 per cent superior 
lense. 


Do you appreciate the power of observation? 
Your eyes are the organs of your most impor- 
tant sense. 

If your vision is defective, your progress is 
checked and your efficiency decreased. 

Your health, success and happiness depend in 
large measure upon the condition of your eyes. 
Nature furnished you with just one pair. 

Be sincerely appreciative of this great gift— 
take care of them—be sure they’re right—keep 
them right—have them tested regularly—you 
can’t be too particular. 

Correct your eyes and enlarge your vision with 
the PUNKTAL lense—the best known means 
of accomplishing this result. 

PUNKTAL represents the highest achieve- 
ment thus far attained in the field of optics. 
Call in for an eye test, and we'll show you 
more about PUNKTAI —write in and we'll 
tell you. Ask for the booklet, “The Eye and 
the Lens.” 


FOR THE ASKING— 


You may have one of our illustrated booklets, 
“The Eye and the Lens,” if you'll call in or 


write. 


COLUMBIAN OPTICAL CO. 


337 South Main St. Phone Wasatch 5360 
Specializing in Artificial Eyes 
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FOR OVER 
FIFTY YEARS 





S. T. KIDDOO, President 
G. F. EMERY, Vice-President 
J. L. DRISCOLL, Asst. to President 
D. R. KENDALL, Cashier 
A. W. AXTELL, Asst. Cashier 
L. L. HOBBS, Asst. Cashier 
H. E. HERRICK, Asst. Cashier 


C. T. COYNE, Idaho Representative 
Boise, Idaho. 





CAPITAL & SURPLUS 


$2,000,000 


RESOURCES OVER 


$25,000,000 











The Live Stock 
Exchange National 
Bank 


OF CHICAGO 





Live Stock Financing—General Banking 


Special Facilities For Serving 
Stockmen of the Northwest 


Write Us Your Requirements Mentioning the Name of 
Your Home Banker. 
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WOULD CLASS WOOL of the same quality packed in what is sold to the best advantage. The 


known as “original bags” (the most classed wool netted for the entire 

Under the head of “Australian Class- primitive package in America.) The shipment 7 cents per pound more than 
ing or Toboggan in America,” you classed wool was sold on its merits that which was graded, both shipments 
print an article in your November and the bag wool was graded and also being sold at approximately the same 


number which is so manifestly false 


that few will believe it. As there may 
HE Tag that gives Per- 
f’ 


be an occasional sheepman misled by 
such an absurd statement, we desire 
fect satisfaetion. Easy 
to attach in single op- 
& 
g 
nm 
9 ' 
oa 
my 
=z 
a 
z 
i) 


to place before your readers a few 
eration. Light in weight— 
Send for Free Samples 

















to know so much of the results at- 
tained by those who have classed their 
wool in Western sheds and sold direct 
to the mills and even so far forgets 
himself as to comment on their fam- 
ily affairs? Is he a practical sheepman 
and did he ever own and sell a clip of 
wool ? 


facts. 
Who is this L. L. H. who professes 
made of best aluminum. 
Non-corrosive and non-pois- 
onous. Room on each tag 
for number and owner’s 
name and address. 

Insure your flock against 
permanent loss by marking 
your sheep with our inex- 
pensive Perfect Ear Tags. 


Salt Lake Stamp Co. 


65 W. Broadway 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


a 


It is stated that a great noise was 
raised in the West about the Austral- 
ian system of classing wool. Who ts 
making the noise? A few years ago a 
Western sheepman with unselfish mo- 
tives and at his own expense brought 
a specialist from Australia to explain 
the Australian system. One might 
think that he should be prosecuted for 
having so flagrantly deceived (?) the 








Without obligation to me, please send FREE Samples of PERFECT EAR TAGS and Price List. 
sheepmen. N 
a ame $$ —$$$_____——_ —_— — - ——— 
The facts are these: A few years ago Address ‘n ; 











four sheep companies joined and built 
a modern shearing plant with their 
own money and with the object of in- 
creasing the value of their clips and 
of demonstrating the advantages of 
properly preparing wool dt the shear- 
ing shed and of selling their product 
direct to the mills which use large 
quantities of Australian-classed wool. 
Notwithstanding the determined oppo- 
sition of the wool dealers due to their 
kindly (?) interest in the sheepman, 
those who have taken a leading part in 





5 Bodies in One 
on pneumaticcord 
tires. Construction 
explains Com- 
merce perfor- 
mance. A truck 
complete with 
body, lights and 
everything ready 
for your use. 


this progressive movement are well 
satisfied with the results attained and 
there is no more earnest advocate of 
classing wool at the source than the Our Parts and 
owner of the clip referred to as having T k Service 
sold the last season’s clip at 50 cents. Commerce ruc s ee 
One season the undersigned made a 1and 2 Tons ere 
concrete test of the advantages of 


classing. One hundred thousand pounds Savage Motor Company 


of wool were classed at the shearing 442 South Main St. Exclusive Truck Distributors Salt Lake City, Utah 
shed and one hundred thousand pounds 
































KRESO DIP No.1 


(Standardized) 


KILLS SHEEP TICKS 
and other parasites. 


For the treatment of sheep scab, mange, 
ringworm, etc. 


Helps the rapid healing of cuts, scratches, 
and common skin troubles. 


A DIP THAT DOES THE WORK 
WITHOUT INJURY TO THE 
ANIMAL OR FLEECE. 


EQUALLY GOOD FOR ALL LIVE STOCK. 


Kills parasites; prevents disease; easy to use; 
efficient ; economical. 


Kreso Dip No. 1 is for Sale 
by All Druggists. 








Write for free booklets on the care of sheep 
and all livestock. 


Animal Industry Department of 
i} PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
i DETROIT, MICH. 








Kreso Dip No. 1 
Blacklegoids 
Germ-Free Blackleg 
Vaccine aczressin 
Anthraxoids 
Antianthrax Serum 


Etc. 
CAN BE PROCURED 
BY THE DRUG TRADE THROUGH 


SCHRAMM-JOHNSON 
DRUGS 
63-65 So. West Temple St. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 
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time. 


The classing or grading of wool in 
modern shearing sheds is simply the 
segregation of the various qualities 
and the selling direct to each mill of 
the quality desired through a broker- 
age company, is only a part of the 
benefits of the new order in this 
country. 


Every sheepman will readily under- 
stand the advantages of having his 
wool classed under his observation. It 
is only through this system that he 
quickly learns the relative value of 
each class or grade. Better breeding 
immediately follows. 


Many of the intelligent sheepmen 
who have been classing their wool now 
find that through better breeding they 
have increased the quality and quan- 
tity of the wool produced by each 
sheep. 


We have yet to come in touch with 
any porgressive grower who has 
adopted this system who would depart 
from it and return to the old order. 

The work of those who inaugurated 
the movement in this country has been 
derided by many unthinking and _ ill- 
informed people, or those actuated by 
selfish motives, but to a large extent 
the objects have already been largely 
attained. 

The movement is firmly established 
and is destined to grew and eventually 
be adopted by all Western progressive 
wool growers, regardless of what prej- 
udice there may be. The system is 
here to stay. It is sound and profit- 
able and nothing can overturn it. 


It is our firm conviction after hav- 
ing followed it since its inception sev- 
eral years ago, that it is a very profit- 
able and desirable improvement for all 
wool growers to apply to their own 
operations at the earliest date possible. 

T. W. BOYER. 





BEND SHIPPING SEASON OVER 





The sheep shipping season at Bend 
is about over for the year, the last 
shipment being 4,500 extra fine lambs 
grown by Tom Cronin and Dan Honri- 
gan of Bend and billed out to Idaho 
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points. This makes a total of 80,00 
sheep which have been shipped from 
Bend this fall. Of this number, some 
35,000 head were ewes belonging to 
Shaniko sheepmen which spent the 
summer in the mountains near Bend, 
If a trail across the Warm Springs In. 
dian Reservation could be secured this 
long haul with its attendant losses 
would be eliminated. At the present 
time, however, the efforts of the Cen- 
tral Oregon Association to bring this 
about, have without success, 
The Bend stock yards are to be consid- 
erably enlarged and improved as a re- 
sult of action by the Bend Commercial 
Club and the Railroad Administration. 
This will furnish badly needed facili- 
ties for Bend shippers in the future. 
It is likely that the business men of 
Bend will put in a set of scales by pop- 
ular subscription for the use of the 
central Oregon sheepmen. 
R. A. W. 


been 





WOOL GROWERS PLEASED 





The wool growers who have _ had 
their returns from the National Wool 
Warehouse and Storage Company of 
Chicago are very well pleased. So far 
no private wool company has obtained 
the prices the National Wool Ware- 
house obtained for the Kane County, 
Utah, Farm Bureau’s wool. Some wool 
was sold for more money in the East, 
but the net price lacks one cent per 
pound of what we received. Our 
growers see the necessity of organiz- 
ing and holding their wool together. 
Had the selling and consigning of wool 
in this county gone on last spring the 
same as usual, wool would 
have lost at the very lowest estimate 
$30,000. Some of our wool growers 
put the amount at twice that figure. 
They consider that our efforts have not 
been in vain. 
I. H. ESPLIN, 
President Kane County Farm 
Bureau. 


growers 





The Fifty-fifth Annual Convention 
National Wool Growers Association 
will be held at the Utah Hotel, Salt 
Lake City, on January 19-20-21. 
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LAMB STEAKS 





Upon a Pennsylvania diner I recent- 
ly noticed the item Lamb Steak with 
the French explanation after it, so 
necessary because English is our na- 
tive tongue. I didn’t “savvy” the 
French, in spite of my army course in 
that tongue, but I ordered the steak 
nevertheless, and was pleased with it. 
About the same time a friend of mine, 
had a similar experience of observing 
and ordering this unusual “entry upon 
a B. & O. menu and still another on 
the Lackawana bill of fare. 

For years the trade has talked 
against the heavy lamb, penalizing it 
severely at times, because part of the 
buyers thought, or said they thought, 
the heavy lamb was older, and another 
faction said the heavy lamb made un- 
wieldy cuts, too heavy for the average 
family. Allowing that part of this 
talk is merely camouflage, for those in 
touch with the lamb trade know the 
larger lamb is likely to be the more 
tender, the possible objection that the 
leg and other roasts are too large may 
be overcome by cutting steaks off the 
leg or chops off the shoulder and so on. 
The average family, which must be 
two plus the poodle dog according to 
the extremists who want cuts from a 
32-pound lamb, can thus be taken care 
of with no resulting loss. 


L. L. HELLER. 





LAMBS AS TRADING STAMPS 





If you have ever loafed around a 
packer’s branch house or wholesale 
market the chances are you have re- 
peatedly seen a retailer buy several 
carcasses of beef without very much 
haggling over the price and then bar- 
gain for a few lambs or sheep upon 
which he wants a marked price con- 
cession. Or the condition may be that 
the salesman has stood firm for beef 
prices, but has offered some lambs as 
fillers at several cents a pound off 
market quotations. He can afford to 


do this rather than make a fraction of 


a cent a pound concession on the beef 
because of the difference in poundage. 
By numberless such occurrences, the 
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THIS SPACE RESERVED FOR MONTPELIER 
STOCK YARDS GRAZING PASTURES, AND 
OTHER STOCK YARDS OPERATED BY 
LEARY & WARREN CO., LESSEES. 











Why Pay Dealers’ Commissions? 
USE 


DIPPEMINE 


Sheep Dip 
And Buy 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


MADE BY 


TITANINE, inc. 3 =-—~ ge 
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WE FINANCE SH EEPMEN 


Loaning on sheep and wool calls for special knowledge of the 
business. Our organization at the service and benefit of the 
sheep industry. 


Write for application blank. 


Columbia Basin Wool Warehouse Co. 


North Portland, Oregon 
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COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, NUT 
SIZE, PEA SIZE AND MEAL 


We are direct representatives of ten 
Oil Mills in Texas, Oklahoma and 
California in the sale of this product. 
Our mills are now in full operation, 
crushing 38 to 45 per cent protein with 
5 to 7 per cent fat added. Wire or 
write us for delivered prices for fall 
and winter. We will see that em- 
ergency rate is applied. 

COLLINS BROKERAGE Co. 

(Across from Cullen Hotel) 
Direct representatives of the mills. 














Cold Pressed Cotton Seed Cake 
The Ideal Sheep Feed 


Baker Cotton Oil Company 
Hobart, Okla. 








PO 


FOR SHEEP DIPPING AT A 
PROFIT USE 


Kreso Dip 
No. 1 


NON-POISONOUS — NOT IN- 
JURIOUS. Instead of injuring 
the fleece, as is often the case 
with lime and sulphur, it has a 
beneficial effect—cleansing and 
stimulating. KRESO DIP in- 
sures a BETTER and MORE 
PROFITABLE CROP OF 
WOOL, as well as improving the 
health of your sheep. USE 
KRESO DIP FOR POULTRY, 
HOGS AND CATTLE—Write us 
for free booklet and prices. 


Schramm -Johnson 
DRUGS 
5 Busy Stores Salt Lake City 
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idea has become fixed in many people’s 
minds that lambs are little more in the 
meat market than trading stamps and 
if they cannot get them at less than 
value they will not have them at all. 
I know of a quite prominent Middle 
West hotel that will not serve lamb 
when it is above 20 cents a pound. 

Why should lamb be any cheaper 
than beef or pork? There is no reason 
why it should not at least sell on a 
par with these meats when its nutri- 
tive value, healthfulness and digestibil- 
ity is considered. The Department of 
Labor’s price figures show the more 
popular cuts of beef several cents a 
pound above lamb during 1918 and in- 
vestigations carried on by the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association in- 
dicate a difference of six cents a pound 
between beef tenderloins and loin of 
lamb in favor of the lamb. Leg of 
lamb and round steak were practically 
even in price, the difference again be- 
ing in favor of the lamb. 

It is the unusual that always attracts 
attention and when some retailer prof- 
iteers and charges 75 to 90 cents a 
pound for lamb chops it always stirs 
up a lot of newspaper comment that 
even gets as far as the current 
cartoons and gives the erroneous im- 
pression that all lamb is out of sight. 

At best, lamb chops are a high-priced 
food and they will be just as long as 
customers make the farmers raise his 
lambs primarily for their chops. The 
retailer’s entire profit for cutting the 
lamb must often come from the chops 
as well as a tax to make up a loss on 
other cuts. Twenty-two big butchers 
in ten large cities throughout the 
United States reported shoulder of 
lamb 20 cents a pound cheaper than 








CULLEN HOTEL 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
FRED J. LEONARD, Mer. 


Headquarters for Sheepmen 


More Sheep bought and sold in the Cullen 
Hotel than in any hotel in the United States. 


Rates $1.00 and up 
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rib chops. Here is the whole story, it 
is not necessary to go farther. 





PORTLAND SHEEP SHOW 





At the Portland Live Stock Exposi- 
tion an excellent sheep show was 
staged, probably the best ever seen at 
that point. In Rambouillets the Bul- 
lards won most of the prizes, in Lin- 
colns the Riddells were at the top. We 
were unable to obtain a list of the 
winnings except in the case of the 
Hampshires, which we give below: 

Hampshire—Sheep 

Ram, 2 years or over—First prize, 
$12, won by Selway & Gardner, Ana- 
conda, Montana; second, $8, won by 
J. D. S. Hubbard & Sons, 
Oregon. 

Ram, 1 year and under 2—First, $12, 
won by Ivor T. Edwards, Kimberly, 
Idaho; second, $8, won by Selway & 
Gardner, Anaconda, Montana; third, 
$5, won by same; fourth, $4, Hubbard 
& Sons, Monroe, Oregon; fifth, #%, 
won by Selway & Gardner, Anaconda, 
Montana. 

Ram lamb, under 1 year—First, $12, 
won by Selway & Gardner, Anaconda, 
Montana; second, $8, won by Selway & 
Gardner, Anaconda, Montana; third, 
$5, won by Hubbard & Sons, Monroe, 
Oregon; fourth, $4, won by Ed. Schoel, 
Albany, Oregon; fifth, $3, won by Ivor 
T. Edwards, Kimberly, Idaho; special, 
$5, won by Hubbard & Sons, Monroe, 
Oregon; special, $5, won by Ivor T. 
Edwards, Kimberly, Idaho. 

Ewe, 2 years or over—First, $12, 
won by Selway & Gardner, Anaconda, 
Montana; second, $8, won by Hubbard 
& Sons, Monroe, Oregon; third, $5, 
won by same; fourth, $4, won by Ivor 
T. Edwards, Kimberly, Idaho; fifth, $3, 
owned by same; two special prizes, $5 
each, won by Ed. Schoel, Albany, 
Oregon. 

Ewe, 1 year and under 2—First, $12, 
won by Ivor T. Edwards, Kimberly, 
Idaho; second, $8, won by same; third, 
$5, won by Selway & Gardner, Ana- 
conda, Montana; fourth, $4, won by 
Hubbard & Sons, Monroe, Oregon; 
special prize, $5, won by Hubbard & 
Sons, Monroe, Oregon; special prize, 
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$5, won by C. Harold Hopkins, Wood- 
land, California; special prize, $5, won 
by Selway & Gardner, Anaconda, 
Montana. 

Ewe lamb, under 1 year—First, $12, 
Ivor T. Edwards, Kimberly, Idaho; 
second, $8, Selway & Gardner, Ana- 
conda, Montana; third, $5, same; 
fourth, $4, same; fifth, $3, Hubbard & 
Sons, Monroe, Oregon; special, $5, 
Selway & Gardner, Anaconda, Mon- 
tana; special, $5, Hubbard & Sons, 
Monroe, Oregon. 

Champion ram, $6—Won by Selway 
& Gardner, Anaconda, Montana. 

Champion ewe, $6—Won by Ivor T. 
Edwards, Kimberly, Idaho. 

Flock—First prize, $12, Ivor T. Ed- 
wards, Kimberly, Idaho; second prize, 
$8, Selway & Gardner, Anaconda, 
Montana; third, $5, Hubbard & Sons, 
Monroe, Oregon; fourth, $4, Ivor T. 
Edwards, Kimberly, Idaho; fifth, $3, 
Hubbard & Sons, Monroe, Oregon. 

Pen of four lambs—First prize, $12, 
Selway & Gardner, Anaconda, Mon- 
tana; second, $8, Ivor T. Edwards, 
Kimberly, Idaho; third, $5, Hubbard & 
Sons, Monroe, Oregon; fourth, $4, 
Ivor T. Edwards, Kimberly, Idaho; 
fifth, $3, Hubbard & Sons, Monroe, 
Oregon. 





UNDERGROUND SILOS 





The Butterfield Live Stock Co. of 
Weiser, Idaho, have recently built two 
large underground silos. These silos 
are 35 feet deep by 25 feet wide. A 
hole of about the proper size is exca- 
vated, then two coats of cement are 
plastered to the dirt side to form the 
wall and a cement bottom put in. It 
costs less to build, to fill and to remove 
the silage from the underground silo 
than from the one built above ground. 
Underground silos can be built at a 
cost of about $4 for each ton of silage 
they will hold, while silos built above 
ground cost from $5.50 to $6 per ton. 
Mr. Butterfield has erected five large 
above-ground silos, but two of them 
are now worthless on account of faulty 
construction. He feels that under- 
ground silos should be built wherever 
possible. 
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UTAH-IDAHO 
LIVE STOCK LOAN CO. 
MONEY TO LOAN ON CATTLE and SHEEP 
OFFICERS and DIRECTORS 
M. K. Parsons, President F. J. Hagenbarth, Vice-President M. H. Sowles, Treasurer 
W. S. McCormick Thomas Austin L. B. McCornick J. Y. Rich 
B. J. Kerr, Manager Kearns Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah F. K. Butler, Secretary 
° ——<—= 
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Salt (N° _ 
Salt is an appetizer and digestive. When stock are healthy and 
active, they “winter” well, and make more money for the grower. 
ROYAL CRYSTAL SALT comes in every form—for every use. The 
block is convenient for the stock lick. 
INLAND CRYSTAL SALT CO.,  ciy.oran 
ry) CITY, UTAH 











Continental Life Insurance 
Company 


Salt Lake City, Utah 





$24,000,000 Insurance in Force 


$2,000,000 Invested in the 
Inter-Mountain Region 


THE COMPANY OF SATISFIED POLICY HOLDERS 


























LINCOLN DURABLE 


Sheep Marker 


Made to meet the requirements of 
the practical wool grower who de- 
mands a branding liquid that will give 


the maximum protection to his flock. 


Lincoln Durable Sheep Marker pro- 
duces a brand that 


the entire season. 


lasts throughout 


No need of the ex- 
pense of a mid-season branding and no 
loss of sheep because of faded or 
washed out brands. 


LINCOLN 
Durable Sheep Marker 


is furnished in distinctive colors that 
are bright, clear in tone and attractive, 
(4, Red, Black, Green, Blue and 
Yellow. 


Sold by Lincoln Paint Dealers 


Strevell- 


Paterson 
Hardware Co. 


Distributers of 


Lincoln Paints and 
Finishes. 
SALT LAKE CITY, 
UTAH 
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KANSAS CITY SHEEP MARKET 





Kansas City Stock Yards.—Features 
in the November sheep market were 
the ending of the range movement and 
the beginning of the run of short fed 
sheep, filling of belated orders for 
feeders, the slowing down of trans- 
portation facilities owing to the un- 
settled fuel situation, and a fairly good 
try-out on heavy mutton sheep. 


After the middle of the month only 
a few consignments of range sheep ar- 
rived, and in the last week of the 
month, none was received. Reports 
from the various Western loading 
points indicated that the season’s 
shipping had been completed and that 
practically all the range breeding 
sheep were in winter quarters. Chi- 
cago reflected the beginning of the 
movement of short fed sheep and 
lambs in increasing receipts, and 
other markets fell short of October 
runs. In a general way, late Novem- 
ber was an adjustment from a range 
movement to a feed lot basis. In this 
change, killers maintained premium 
prices for rangers up to the end. The 
early run of short fed lambs did not 
make any too favorable a showing on 
packers’ killing sheets. All the thin 
sheep and lambs offered were cared 
for by feeders who had been holding 
off for lower prices, or for lambs that 
could be handled with the view of 
marketing in late April. In prices 
heavy mutton made a better showing 
compared with feeders’ cost than lambs 
did. Fed yearlings sold up to $12, 
ewes $8.50, wethers $10, while after 
the middle of the month the best fed 
lambs sold up to $14.90, and some of 
the offerings had cost more than $14 
as feeders. A good many ewes that 
sold at $7.50 to $8.25, had cost $4.50 to 
$6, as feeders. They had made good 
gains, and considering the amount of 
demand killers consider them a better 
buy than lambs. 

In the last few days of the month, 
schedules on Western and central rail- 
roads were hard to maintain owing to 
the necessity of using low grade coal. 
This made daily receipts uncertain 
and tended to reduce total receipts for 
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the month. 

Receipts for November in Kansas 
City were 122,000, compared with 125,. 
784 in November, 1918, and 131,400 for 
the November average of the past five 
years. The largest November supply 
on the local market was 200,900 in 
1910. The course in prices during the 
month was irregular, though some of 
the changes were on the basis of qual- 
ity. At the opening of the month, fat 
lambs sold at $14.75 to $15.75, year- 
lings $9.75 to $11, ewes $6.50 to $8.25, 
On the close quotations were $14 to 
$14.90 for lambs, $11 to $12 for year- 
lings and $7.50 to $8.50 for ewes. The 
low point of the month was about the 
15th. At the outset feeding lambs sold 
at $11.25 to $12.25, and the close was 
at $12.50 to $13.50. Heavy buying in 
Colorado sections had much to do with 
the advance. 

If the market runs true to prece- 
dent, a fluctuating trade will prevail 
until after the first of the year. By 
that time, offerings will be showing 
better condition and demand will have 
been established. Short fed grades 
will constitute the bulk of the supply 
for another month. C. MF, 





“SUSPECTED VETCH POISONING’ 





On September 18 a call canfe to the 
Wyoming poisonous plant laboratory 
to make an investigation concerning 
the probable cause of a loss of over 
300 sheep near Rock River, Wyoming. 
Accordingly we gave considerable time 
to the case and all possible factors 
were carefully studied. 

The poisoning occurred in the vicin- 
ity of a large lake. No significance 
was attached to the water when it was 
learned that cattle had been drinking 
it during the summer and further, one 
ranchman informed us that he had 
been using it for domestic purposes. 
We, therefore, turned our attention to 
the surrounding vegetation. 

The forage for many miles around 
was exceedingly scarce. Outside of 
the scattered occurrence of grease 
wood the range presented a picture of 
barrenness. 

The first day that the sheep wefe 
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herded in the poison area they were 
observed grazing on the south side of 
the lake. In the evening the herder 
bedded them along the north shore. 
During the day there was a small 
amount of rainfall. About midnight 
the herder noticed that several sheep 
were dead and many more, very sick. 
The anti-mortem and post-mortem 
symptoms were uniform in each in- 
stance. There was no bloating and 
death resulted shortly after the ani- 
mals gave indications of the poisoning. 
Inasmuch as the sheep had been 
feeding for a greater part of the day 
on the south side of the lake we cov- 
ered the area very carefully. The only 
plant found in quantities and known 
to possess poisonous properties was 
the two-grooved milk vetch (As- 
tragalus bisulcatus). That it had been 
eaten freely was evidenced by the con- 
dition of the remaining stems. Mate- 
rial taken from the stomachs of sev- 
eral taken was identified as the two- 
grooved vetch. In a Station Bulletin, 
issued in 1917, I called attention to the 
poisonous nature of this plant. 


When one considers that the sheep 
in this case were in a hungry condi- 
tion, and no doubt fatigued, it seems 
reasonable to acknowledge the sus- 
ceptibility of the animals. Unusual 
conditions are generally observed in 
cases of plant poisoning and in this in- 
stance we find no exception. The own- 
ers of the sheep have been informed of 
our findings and it is hoped that due 
importance will be given the two- 
grooved milk vetch as a poisonous 
plant—Wyoming Experiment Station. 





OREGON WOOL GROWERS MEET 





On November 20 and 21, the Oregon 
State Wool Growers Association held 
its annual meeting at Portland, Ore- 
gon. The meeting was well attended 
and an interesting program carried 
out. President Barret delivered his 
annual address in an able manner and 
was greatly complimented by the 
members. An officer from the Forest 
Service discussed grazing problems in 
Oregon and was closely questioned as 
to the necessity of allowing catle to 
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Registered Rambouillet Ewes 





I offer for sale 300 registered Rambouillet Ewes of Hansen 
foundation. Also 2 choice stud rams bought at Salt Lake. You 
cannot buy better individuals or breeding. 


DELL, PRATT - Moneta, Wyoming 

















Our Services Are Offered You— 


Our banking organization is in close touch with the 
wool growing industry; we have always given our sup- 
port to its development in the intermountain country. 
Some of our officers and directors are among the big 
growers of this section. 


We are particularly qualified to serve stock and wool 
growers. Call on us—by letter or in person. We are 
always glad to counsel with and serve you. 


National Bank of the Republic 


$300,000 SALT LAKE CITY 


E, A. CULBERTSON, President W. F. EARLS, Cashier 
DAVID SMITH, Vice-President ENOS HOGE, Ass’t Cashier 
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of stock. 





Western 


Live Stock and 


Loan Co. 





Courtesy and helpfulness to growers 
If your business needs 


financing communicate with us. 
707 Deseret National Bank 


Geo. H. Butler 
Vice President and Manager 
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Cullen 
Candy 


Salt Lake. 


When you want a real 
treat try it. 


If your dealer doesn’t 
sell it, write us direct. 


Simply address 


Cullen Candy 


SALT LAKE. 
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graze on sheep ranges. Strong oppos- 
tion to this policy was voiced. 

Dr. Lytle discussed diseases of 
sheep and reported but one outbreak 
of scab in the state, and said that all 
affected sheep had been dipped. Mr. 
Ward spoke on the possibility of in- 
creasing the yield of alfalfa hay by ap- 
plying sulphur to the land. Mr. Car- 
ter of the Portland Woolen Mills dis- 
cussed the mill’s side of the question 
and showed samples of robes and cloth 
being made by his mill and the retail 
prices charged. Among other samples, 
he displayed a very attractive cloth 
made of pure Lincoln wool, for which 
the mill received $11 for all the cloth 
in a suit of clothes. The Portland 
Woolen Mills are using about 3,000,- 
000 pounds of wool annually and are 


on a sound and growing basis. The 


question of marketing wool was dis- 
cussed and the concensus of opinion 
was that growers should market their 
own wod! through straight commis- 
sion warehouses. 


A‘ strong sét of resolutions was 
adopted and ‘new officers elected, Mr. 
Jay Dobbin*>f Joseph, Oregon, being 
elected president. “The Oregon wool 
growers have a strong and useful or- 
ganization and it should receive more 
liberal support. 


November 20, the first day of the 
meeting, was devoted to a_ luncheon 
given by the Columbia Basin Wool 
Warehouse Company to the visiting 
sheepmen. It was served on _ wool 
bales on the floor of the warehouse 
and attracted the favorable comment 
of all in attendance. After the lunch- 
eon, Mr. Charles Green, former wool 
administrator at Portland, addressed 
the Oregon wool men and very learn- 
edly discussed the different grades of 
wool. Mr. Green performed his task 
as wool administrator in a manner 
pleasing to Oregon growers and en- 
joys the respect of all who know him. 


OMAHA MARKET 








The November trade in sheep and 
lambs at Omaha presented few fea- 


_ tures that were out of the ordinary. 
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Receipts were of normal size and sea- 
sonable character, amounting to about 
216,000 head and consisting largely of 
short-fed sheep and lambs. Most of 
the fed lambs received lately were fat- 
tened in Iowa and Nebraska cornfields, 
having been purchased as_ feeders 
sixty to ninety days previous. Offer- 
ings also included a few tail-end ship- 
ments from the range country but un- 
finished Westerns comprised only a 
small fraction of the total. 


There has been a gradual improve- 
ment in prices since a month ago and 
fat lambs that were worth $15 on No- 
vember 1, are selling around $15.50 at 
the present time. Killing lambs priced 
at $15 and less are of rather plain 
quality. Fed ewes have advanced to 
$9 from an $8 limit early in November 
and aged wethers and yearlings are 
also in healthy demand at somewhat 
higher figures. The latter classes of 
stock continue scarce. Packing de- 
mand has been reasonably broad and 
it is generally conceded that cornbelt 
feeders have been making a little 
money on their investment. 


The output of feeders from _ this 
market last month amounted to 77,723 
head, or approximately 35 per cent of 
the total receipts. Nebraska was the 
heaviest buyer, taking 55,000 head, and 
Iowa ranked a poor second. Desirable 
warmed-up lambs and half-fat grades 
have been selling freely on country 
account and prices show a gain of 
about 75cents to $1 over a month ago. 
Desirable feeding lambs in medium 


weights are now bringing $13@13.50 


with the fleshier kinds selling up to 
$14@14.25. Feeding ewes have be- 
come rather scarce at $6@6.75 and 
there is practically no demand for 
breeders at $7.50@10. 


The movement of feeding sheep and 


lambs to the country for the year to. | 


date is represented by a total of 1, 
669,196 head. With one exception this 
output is easily the heaviest credited 
to any previous year in the history of 
the trade. The one exception noted 
applies to 1910, when 1,703,792 sheep 
and lambs were bought on country 
account. Iowa’s quota this year is 
roughly estimated at 1,000,000 head, 
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COYOTE TRAPPING INCREASES. 





With prime coyote skins quoted at 
prices ranging from $14.00 to $30.00 
apiece by one of the large fur houses, 
a strong incentive is made to all trap- 
pers to garner their share of these 
pelts. Many private trappers are at 
work in the several Central and South 
Central Oregon counties, and several 
large shipments of hides have been 
made. One trapper near Brookings 
has taken over 300 coyotes and fifty 
cats during the fall months. In one 
day he took 26 coyotes. The govern- 
ment trappers are doing good work, 
and we know of one federal trapper 
who has been averaging a coyote a 
day for the last thirty days. Coyotes 
are still quite numerous, and the thaw- 
ing by day and freezing by night is 
making successful trapping difficult. 
Some of our sheepmen came through 
the season with only a slight loss due 
to predatory animals, but on other 
bands the loss by coyotes was about 
as usual. The high price of furs, to- 
gether with the bounty and the effi- 
cient assistance of the federal trappers, 
should make great inroads on the coy- 
ote population this winter. In a few 
instances we have had reports of rabies 
this winter, so every effort should be 
made to continue our endless warfare 


against these pests. D. F. B. 





FT. COLLINS DISTRICT FEEDS 
FEWER LAMBS 





N. F. Robertson of Ft. Collins, Colo- 
tado, one of the biggest winter sheep 
feeding sections in the United States, 
believes that the Ft. Collins district 
will not feed within 50 per cent as 
many lambs as last year. At the 
Kansas City stock yards, the middle of 
November, Mr. Robertson said: “Feed- 
€rs were very slow about buying thin 
lambs this fall, and while they wound 
up with rush orders, I do not believe 
half as many lambs were bought as 
last year. Many who operate on a 
small scale have made no purchases. 
Feed is higher than last year and the 
market for fat lambs lower. We can- 
not figure a profit.” 


C. M. P. 
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McCORNICK & CO., Bankers 


We are especially well equipped to 
handle accounts of Western Stockmen. 
Advances made on sheep and wool. 


W. S. McCornick, President. 
C. W. Whitley, Vice-President. 
R. L. Conely, Assistant Cashier. 


L. B. McCornick, Vice-President. 
M. H. Sowles, Vice-Pres. and Cashier. 
S. G. Saville, Asst. Cashier. 











NATIONAL Jj 
CITY BANK 


The National City Bank member 


of Federal Reserve Bank. Accounts of growers of sheep are 
invited. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


JAMES PINGREE, President FRANK PINGREE. Oashier 
w. 8. GOODART, Ass’t Cashier 


ON 
STATE 
STREET 











Cotton Seed Meal and Cracked Cake 
NUT SIZE FOR CATTLE—PEA SIZE FOR SHEEP AND GOATS 
45 %—43 H—41%—38% %M—36% Protein 
COLD PRESSED COTTON SEED CAKE, PEANUT MEAL AND CRACKED CAKE 
Wire or Write for Prices Delivered Anywhere, Stating Quality, Quantity and Shipment 
E. H. YOUNG CO., FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


(INCORPORATED) E. H. YOUNG, Manager 








COTTON SEED CAKE AND MEAL 


Before Buying Wire or Write for Our Prices Delivered Car Lots 


IMMEDIATE AND FUTURE SHIPMENTS 


TEXAS CAKE & LINTER Co. 


Incorporated 1914 QUALITY—SERVICE Dallas, Texas 











HIGH PROTEIN 


Cake, Meal, Screenings, Cold 
Pressed, Cotton Seed Hulls 


IMMEDIATE AND PROMPT SHIPMENTS 


CAR LOTS ONLY 





Operating Nineteen Mills 


OSAGE COTTON OIL CO. 


W. F. SHEWAY, STOCK YARDS 
Gen. Sales Mgr. Kansas City, Mo. 
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NOVEMBER WEATHER ON WEST- 
ERN LIVESTOCK RANGES 





The following review of weather, 
live stock and grazing has been com- 
piled from the various publications and 
reports of the United States Weather 
Bureau. 

Utah—A great deal of mild weather 
occurred and livestock did fairly weli, 
on the whole, except that the gradual 
disappearance of snow caused more or 
less shifting of sheep and an appreci- 
able reduction of feed about the mois- 
ture sources, particularly on the east- 
ern, southern and southwestern 
ranges. A general storm, which de- 
posited unusually heavy snow in mid- 
dle and southern counties on the 26- 
27th obscured some ranges temporari- 
ly but the attendant cold was of brief 
duration and thereafter the snow set- 
tled rapidly with little crusting, hence 
the general effect of the storm was 
rather favorable. Some local suffer- 
ing for want of feed, and some tem- 
porary isolation of sheep in deep snow 
was reported, but actual injury was 
small. 


Nevada—A good month on practic- 
ally all stock, being fairly mild gen- 
erally and with light and infrequent 
but timely storms. The cold snap on the 
27th accompanying a light snowstorm 
was quite general, though not harm- 
ful. There was, however, insufficient 
moisture for sheep on some ranges 
a part of the month. Some cattle 
are poor in northern districts though 
in general live stock remained in fair- 
ly good condition. There have been 
rather large shipments of beef cattle 
and lambs. 


Idaho—Storms were rather fre- 
quent and some of them heavy, main- 
taining fairly deep snow cover over 
the higher parts of the state much 
of the month, which necessitated a 
comparatively large amount of early 
feeding, particularly in the eastern por- 
tion. The only severely cold snap oc- 
curred-about the 27th, but being of 
brief duration little stock suffering re- 
sulted. A great deal of mild weather 
occurréd, especially over the south- 
west and with early snows higher up 
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live stock movement from the moun- 
tains was hastened in many places. 
Both sheep and cattle are reported 
doing pretty well as a general rule, and 
while some range is below average, 
much of the winter grazing land is 
reported exceptionally good. 


Montana—Owing to frequent snows 
there has been less use of the open 
range than usual and a large amount 
of feeding has been necessitated— 
more than usual partly because stock 
could not be shipped expeditiously for 
want of cars. Considerable mild, pleas- 
ant weather occurred during the first 
decade, also from the 14th to the 24th, 
but temperatures were below zero 
generally much of the rest of the 
month, with particularly low tempera- 
tures in exposed places. All live stock 
consequently suffered more or less, 
horses shrinking most, and sheep un- 
doubtedly suffering least of all. Some 
cattle shipments were made but the 
movement of both live stock and feed 
was hampered a good deal by the cold 





Salt Lake City.Ttah 
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HOTEL UTAH 


SALT LAKE CITY 


ROOMS WITHOUT BATH 
$1.50 and $2.00 PER DAY 
WITH BATH $2.50 and UP. 


“The very best of everything at 
sensible prices” 











New 


GRAND 


Hotel 


Corner Main and 4th South. 
SALT LAKE CITY. 


Absolutely Fireproof. 


RATES. 
ROOM FOF ONE PCTSOD...ccccccccccsseseeeee $1.00 up 
ROOM FOF CWO PETSONDS. ereeeessersscescesees $1.50 up 


With Private Bath. 


ROOM FOT OME PETSOM erceccsesssssccseseeees $1.50 up 
ROOM fOr CWO PETSONS. oeccecccscseceoe ..$2.50 up 


Jos. J. Richardson John R. Points 
Proprietors. 














At the Old Clock Corner” 


One of the first members of 
the Reserve Bank 


Wool Growers are 
a very important 
part of our large 
clientele. They 
find the officers of 
thisinstitution 
courteous, glad to 
discuss business af- 
fairs, and always 
helpful. 


OFFICERS 
DO 5, CAPO 6 a o.50.000 90,080.48 President 
Charles W. Nibley...... Vice President 
Wek... ee. Wallace, .. 0-00 Vice President 


Henry T. ngage .V. Pres. & Cashier 
BETS. BRECON «.« 015 .0:0:0'0 0 Asst. Cashier 
Samuel H. medameiea. ~” Asst. Cashier 
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and snow. 

Wyoming—Snow cover persisted in 
the higher live stock regions, parti- 
cularly in the Lander district and in the 
northeast, where feeding was begun 
several weeks earlier than customary. 
A comparatively heavy movement of 
live stock was reported from these re- 
gions. The snow cover cam~ «nd went 
occasionally in other localities and 
while much of the open range was re- 
stricted by snow as a whole live stock 
continued in fairly good condition. 
From the 12th to the 25th pleasant 
weather predominated but thereafter 
it was abnormally cold, starting with a 
general snowstorm on the 25th. Dur- 
ing this latter time some of the im- 
provement in stock noted previously 
was temporarily offset. 

Colorado—The month was generally 
mild and favorable for live stock, ex- 
cepting a brief cold snap about the 11th 
and 12th, following a good snowstorm 
in eastern portions, when there was 
considerable feeding and some suffer- 
ing ; and during the last five days when 
it turned severaly cold and generally 
stormy, and when exceptionally heavy 
snow fell in western portions. This 
was much the severest spell of weather 
for the month and was marked by 
much high driving winds. Tempera- 
tures at this time were much lower and 
snowfall lighter east of the mountains. 
Highways were rather badly blocked 
for a few days in western portions. 

Western Texas—This was a fine 
month in the Panhandle district with 
weather conditions favoring live stock 
and ranges almost continually, except- 
ing only one cold wave with some snow 
about the 9th. Ranges cured nicely and 
were well stocked early in the month. 
Rough feed was so abundant many 
stockmen were holding over more 
stock than usual. 

New Mexico—Weather favorable 
to the live stock industry prevailed 
with occasional precipitation and mod- 
erate temperatures most of the month; 
and while more moisture was needed in 
places live stock maintained an excel- 
lent condition generally. The cold snap 
attending the storm of the closing 
week was brief and not especially 
severe, hence the widespread moisture 
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PORTLAND SAN FRANCISCO 


CRIMMINS & PEIRCE COMPANY 
WOOL and MOHAIR 


BOSTON, MASS. 
SALT LAKE CITY AGENTS 


S. J. STEPHENSON, 1502 Walker Bank Building, Telephone Wasatch 1308 
J.W. SUMMERBAYS & SONS CO., 536 South 3rd West, Teleph Ww tech 3445 











Farnsworth, Stevenson & Co. 


\ As WOoOdok 


Special Attention Given to Consignments 


116-122 FEDERAL STREET BOSTON, MASS. 








Hinie Klecker Sheep Commission Co. 
We Buy and Sell Sheep Exclusively 


612-24 LIVE STOCK EXCHANGE 








KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








ATTENTION WOOL GROWERS 


SALTER BROTHERS & COMPANY 


WOOL BROKERS—216 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Solicits wool shipments for direct sale to the mills. Always sold subjeet to shippers consent. 
LIBERAL ADVANCES. BEST OF REFERENCES. 











EVERY WOOL GROWER NEEDS 
AN ATTRACTIVE LETTER HEAD 


WE PRINT THE 


[ational (Pool Grower 


THAT IS A SAMPLE OF OUR WORK 





We will furnish a nice half tone and get you up an attrac- 
tive letter head and envelope. « It will help your business. 


FOR PARTICULARS WRITE THE 


CENTURY PRINTING COMPANY 


W. G. ROMNEY. J. Q. RYAN. CENTURY BLDG., 231-3-5 EDISON ST., SALT LAKE 

































American Shropshire 
Registry Ass’n 


Organized 1884, Share of Stock 95.00. 
No annual dues. 65900 stockholders. 


proving the popularity of a breed that 
advertises itself. Won Sweepstakes on 
carlot at 1917 International Exposition 
and at the Denver Fat Stock Show in 
1918 and 1919. 


H. M. Brown, President. 
J. M. Wade, Sec’y, Lafayette, Indiana, 








American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders Ass’n 


Membership fee $10. No annual dues. 
Flock books free to members. Volume 
XXI ready for delivery—pedigrees 
now being received for Volume XXII. 
Over 105,000 sheep on record. 
President, F. R. Cock, 
Belle Fourche, So. Dakota 


Secretary, Dwight Lincoln, 
Marysville, Ohio 
For history of the breed, list of mem- 
bers, rules, blanks, etc., address the 
Secretary. 








The National Lincoln 
Sheep Breeders Ass’n 


Write the secretary for information 
regarding this great wool and mutton 
breed of sheep. 


GRAHAM WALKER, President 
Chazy, New York 


BERT SMITH, Secretary 
Charlotte, Mich. 








American Romney Breeders 


Organized 1911 


HEAVY IMPORTATION NOW BE- 
ING BOOKED BY THE IMPORTERS 


[f you want sheep let the Secretary 
put you in touch with owners and 
importers. 


Address, Secretary American Romney 
Breeders, 
512 West 17th St. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
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was in the main beneficial. 

Arizona—Excellent weather pre- 
vailed generally, many animals remain" 
ing late on the summer grazing lands, 
with grazing conditions the best in 
many years. Water continued plenti- 
ful and good rains over the deserts 
were helpful to those ranges. Unusual- 
ly heavy precipitation, rain at the 
southwest and snow at the higher lo- 
cations, occurred during the last week, 
causing some floods and considerable 
inconvenience to stockmen. Snow was 
extremely deep at Flagstaff, and ab- 
normally low temperature followed in 
that district. 


California—November was a drough- 
ty month, with insufficient rain to sus- 
tain pasturage generally, hence they 
depreciated more or less seriously. 
Consequently sheep were browsing, 
hogs subsisting largely on mast, and 
cattle were getting thin. Fairly good 
rains along the coast in the last few 
days were beneficial but they were 
not sufficient to alleviate the general 
need for moisture over the live stock 
regions. 

Oregon—The temperatures were 
not severe, and moisture was ample 
generally over the live stock regions 
of Oregon, being a favorable month on 





HAMPSHIRES 


the highest-priced car mutton lambs 
ever sold in the world was a car of 


Evidence; 


Hampshires. The price was 42 cents 
a pound live weight, having beaten all 
previous records by $7 per hundred. 
When you want sheep you want Hamp- 
shires. When you want Hampshires 
let the American Hampshire Sheep As- 
sociation send you a dandy little book- 
let and list of live breeders. 


Write Comfort A. Tyler, Secretary, 
14 Woodland Ave., Detroit, Mich. © 
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stock as a rule. Precipitation wa 
general near the close of the month 
and moisture continues ample, wi 
live stock generally in good condition 
Washington—Abundant and timely 
rains and snows with considerable mil 
weather proved beneficial to pasture 
through the month, and range feed cong 
tinued fairly good and generally ae 
cessible. No severe weather occurredj 





FROM WASHINGTON STATE 


The wool yield from Yakima, Washy 
sheep this season was somewhat light 
er than usual, local wool growers esti 
mating the average at eight to ning 
fpounds per animal. On the basis of 
2,250,000 pounds total yield for the val+ 
ley, this average indicates a total off 
250,000 to 281,250 sheep in the districtJ 
Probably two-thirds of the total pro- 
duction comes from bands whose own= 
ers live between Selah and Sunnysidey 

Orchard pasture is being offered 
much more freely in the Yakima Valley, 
Wash., at one-half cent per head per 
day, as orchard owners who formerly 
objected to harboring sheep find small 
flocks valuable for getting rid of mice 
by trampling, for cleaning out weeds 
and for fertilizing the ground. Large 
bands have to be divided in order toj 
be accommodated in small orchards, 
and the necessity for constant moving) 
tends to keep down the price, which 
is one-quarter to one-half cent per 
head per day less than that for large 
alfalfa or mixed pasture. Orchard] 
owners have learned that sheep do not} 
bark their trees enough to cause 
damage. 

Sheep in the Yakima Valley, Wash, 
came off the ranges in good condition 
this fall, though shortage of cars for 
transportation compelled many wool 
growers to trail their animals home 
It is estimated that 75,000 sheep from 
this district spent the summer on dis= 
tant ranges. Fall pasture is very plem 
tiful though the early cold snap stopped 
its growth somewhat. The ranges are 
still dry, but sheepmen are looking for 
a month or so of good range yet this) 
fall. There are fewer sheep than usual] 
on pasture, due to the fact that packe : 
are running fewer mutton sheepy 








